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JUST PUBLISHED. 
THE 


SUNSHINE OF SONC. 


A bright and sunny collection of New Songs, Ballads 
and Songs with Choruses, and with Piano or Reed 
Organ ace't. A book qtite American in character, with 
our own popular composers, and the class of songs that 
are the greatest favorites. 

Uniform in style, binding, and price, with the “ World 
of Song,” “Gems of English Song,’’ and others of the 
«“ Library’ series, and costs in Boards $2.50 ; Cloth $3 ; 
Fine Gilt $4. 


THE 


CLUSTER OF GEMS. 


This is a valuable collectioh of pieces of a somewhat 
advanced character as to difficulty, and is suited to the 
tastes of advanced players. There are 239 es, Sheet 
Music size, and the pieces, which ave: about 5 pages 
each, are by Leybach, Spindler, Von Bulow, Lichner 
Rubenstein, Ascher, Oesten, and other celebrities. Uni- 
form in style, price, and binding, with the “‘ Sunshine,” 
described above, and with the 27 other books of the 
famous “Library” series. In Boards, $2.50; Cloth $3; 
Fine Gilt $4. \ 

For sale at al! the principal music stores, Will also 
be mailed, post free, to any address, for the retail price. 
Change may be sent in postage stamps. 

OLIVER DITSON & Co., 
151 451 Washington Street, BOSTON. 





ANY TEACHER 
* sending $10.00 for Ten Subscriptions to 


WIDE AWAKE, 


will receive 50 copies of the Holiday 
No., for free distribution in Schools. 


ANY TEACHER 
sending $5.00 for Ten Subscriptions to 


BABY LAND, 


will receive 50 copies of the Holiday 
BABYLAND for the same purpose. 


D. LOTHROP & CoO, 
32 Hawley Street, Boston. 


RIDPATH’S 
U.S. HISTORIES. 


Endorsed as THE BEST by Educators everywhere. 


100,000 COPIES IN USE. 
Teachers and School Officers are cordially 
invited to send for Specimen pages, including 
samples of the Maps, Charts, Diagrams, eto. 


JONES BROTHERS & CO., Publishers, 
CHICAGO, PHILADELPHIA, CINCINNATI. 


Those Excelsior Self-inking 
Hand Stamps, adapted for every 
profession, unrivaled for simplicity, 
efficiency, strength, and beauty ; con- 
structed of brass, nickle plated ; rose- 
wood handles and rubber dies, with or 
without (movable) dates as required. 
They will uce several hundred per- 
fect impressions without re-inking. A 
goto pressure on the handle forces 

wn the Die,which makes a half-revo- 
lution at each impression, returning in- 
stantly by the spring to its former posi- 
tion in contact with Inking Cushion, 
protecting both from air and dust. 

ey have been for months well tested 
by constant usage, among public and 
rominent mercantile men in this city. 

é smaller sizes, like the shown im- 
pressions, need only to be seen to be 

by eve Teacher, 
and Su tendent, by whom they 
are ularly ae They 
are furnished with any wordin | 
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le S style, including Ink of any color. Sam- 

he tamps may be seen at this Office. Also, Superior 

oan mt por Stamps, with pads, for all business and per- 

: uses,—unequaled for durability and clear print. 

Address MIARTIN K NGMAN, 

150 4 31 Franklin Street, Boston, 
(With Messrs. Holmes & Co., Stationers.) 


m. EDUCATIONAL EXCURSION TO EUROPE, 
© Summer 1878 Treland, Scotland 
nos, Italy, and he Paris ‘4 For circulars, 
dress E. ToursER, Music Hall, Boston. 52d 
Prof. Lodeman’s European Tour, 


Including London Paris, the Rhine, Switzerla 
; nd, Ital 
England, France, Belgium, the Rhine, Prussia, Steen. 








T. COTESWORTH PINOKNEY'S 


Agency for Schools and Teachers, 
30 Union Sq. (4th Ave. side), New Yerk. 


SUPPLIES Tutors, Governesses, Professors (American 
any dopertiocat, wih paciions, Bend temp tor applisusies 
any department, wi tions. stam 
form. SUPPLIES Schools and Families with competent 
Instructors without charge. 


PP refed chee Bie iy ot one of the best and 
éapest journals pu teresting to teacher, to i 
to parent. Send stamp for specimen cepy. oo 
The U. 8. School and C » aguide 
for those moving children to educate,—gives information of 
best Schools. Sent free for this purpose on receipt of three 
3c stamps. To all others, so cts. 
Dealer in S07 OTE OR TE, gy. nly: 
in ool Matern Gi 
Kind sten Materiol, &c., &c., 
30 Union Sq. (4th Ave. side), New York. 


Preparation for the American 
and English Universities, 


By E. R. HUMPHREYS, M.A., LL.D. 


Dr. Humpureys, while continuing to read with private 
pupils, ladies and gentlemen, will offer a combination of a 
small class with ser sonal tuttion during the ensui 

The thoroughness and comparative quickness an 
with which he prepares his pupils, will be attested by the 
gentlemen whose names are subjoined, and by several Heads 
and Fellews of Colleges at Oxford and Cambridge. 

Rererences.—Rev. Geo. Z. Gray, D.D., Dean of Episc. 
Theo. School; Professor Dunbar, Dean of Faculty; Profes- 
sor Gurney, ex-Dean of Faculty; Professor in; 

F. Bewen; Professor Lane; Cvarvard University.) 

Dr. and Mrs. Humphreys could arrange to receive fwe or 
three young ladies, as resident pupils, at liberal payment 
Sor solid advantages. Dr. H. centinues to instruct 
at a distance, in Greek and Latin Composition, Philology, 
and criticism by corres, 5 

“ As a Greek and Latin scholar, and as an accu- 
rate and fluent writer of those languages, he certainly has no 
superior in this country.” thane Goodwin's i 7 

164 West Chester Park, Sept. 7, 1877. 


MOSES T. BROWN, A. M., 


Professor ef Oratery at Tufts College, 
Is prepared to give before Colleges, Schools, Lyceums, 
THE TUFTS COLLEGE LECTURES on ELOCUTION and 

GESTURE. Ten in number. Illustrated by Models 


and Charts. : 
READINGS and CHARACTER-SKETCHES, — from a wide 
range of Authors and Subj 
TWO NEW LECTURES FOR LYCEUMS, (:) Canes 
Dicxens as Reapgr, Artist, AND Actor; with II- 
lustrative Readings. (2) Tua Art or Expression IN 
Oratory, READING, AND ACTING. 
PROF. BROWN will also receive a limited number of 
pupils in Elocution, Address: 
1342 Str. James Horst, BOSTON. 


ENGLISH & CLASSICAL SCHOOL 
FoR BOYS. 
No. 10 Somerset 8t., Boston. (Established A.D. 1860.) 


The course of study is arranged to secure a prep- 

anton on parva niversity and for the Seientc Scio 
Copies of recent examination papers wi sent on appli- 

cation. (102 W. N. EAYR 


Jsuea, {Progressiometre} eaen« 


Issued, Teachers. 


A measurer of improvement, for awarding school honors, 
prizes, privileges, etc., for improvement. Unlike the 
ordinary awards for rank attained, which incite only a few 
leading pupils, this method stimulates all, and utilizes the 
“Joye of approbation” of the average scholar. It gives 
equal chance to every grade of ability, and invariably re- 
wards effort. Price 50 cts. Sovventr Pusiisninc Co., 
cBible House, New York. 130 tf 





year. 
success 
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NEW-ENGLAND Furnishes and fills situations. 
MUSICAL Address E. TOURJEE, 
120 BUREAU. Music Hall, 


AMERICAN and FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency, 


23 Union Square, New York, 
Is now fully pemered to introduce and recommend Prin- 
cipals for Public Papen, BrevSeg Schools ; 
Professors of Ancient and Modern Languages, Mathe- 
matics, Natural Sciences, and Music; also Assistants for 
every department of instruction. For information, spp! to 
145 Miss M. J. YOU é. 


DRAWING INSTRUMENTS 
DRAWING MATERIALS, 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


Betanical Glasses, Microscopes, Tel Spy- 
Glasses, Opera and Field Glasses, Entomological Bins. 
Priced and illustrated catalogues sent on application. 
Address JAMES W. QUEEN co., 
122 az (1) 924 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


SCHOOL OF LANCUACES, 
1481 Broadway, New-York City, 


Under the direction of L. SAUVEUR, Ph.D, LL.D., 
author of ‘* Causeries avec mes Eléves,’’ “* Entretiens sur 
la Grammaire,” *‘* La Fontaine,’’ etc. 


French, German, Latin, and Greek. 


The First Latin Book, ‘‘ Talks with Czsar,” will be out 
April 1, 1878. 


Pror. F. Bécuer writes: Cameaivce, Nov., 1877. 


In answer to the inquiry made of me in regard to the new 
method of teaching languages introduced into this country 
by Mr. Theophilus Heness, and widely spread by the les- 
sons and publications of Dr. L. Sauveur, I would say: 

That it isa rational way to lead the Pupil to understand, 
speak, read, and write a foreign tongue. would call it the 
Natural method. In the hands of a spirited teacher it pro- 
duces marvelous results, enabling the learner to think and 
express himself unconsciously in the new language he is 
acqeting. and to appreciate its genius, and feel its niceties. 

think it can be cartied out, even in thé largest classes; 
it is so good and simple that I hope it will be fairly tried by 
teachers eh. 1 desire to say this because I was 
never convi of its practicability and excellence myself, 
until I tried it. 

It is not superficial. On the contrary, I know of no 
system that calls up more mental weer | in both teacher 
and pupil. There is nothing mechanical or merely formal 
in it. It lends itself to the highest teaching. Even the 
grammatical knowledge imparted by this method is broader 
than by any other. 

As I understand it, there is no good thing in the old sys- 
tems which it does not embrace, if brought in at the proper 
time, the fundamental idea being that, from the start, lan- 
guage, to be taught, must be used as the only medium 
of instruction. The instructor proceeds by induction from 
the concrete to the abstract, and so connects word and 
phrase with the things or ideas they express that the pupil 
rapidly learns the use of a new instrument for expressing 
thoughts by the same process by which he acquired his ver- 
nacular tongue. FgRDINAND Bocuer, 
Prof. of French in Harvard College. 


In order to help the teacher in beginning, ‘‘ The First 
Lesson” has been printed. It may be obtained, free, by 
addressing Dr. Sauveur. isod 


TUFTS COLLEGE. 


Three courses of study are offered :— 

I. The usual A cademic course. 

Il, The PAu ical ceurse, wherein the Modern Lan- 
fuages are substituted for Greek of Course I. 

Ill. The Aagineering Course of three years, leading to the 


Civil Engineer. 
The College is situated within fifteen minutes of Boston 
by rail. Expenses are moderate. Liberal aid is afforded 
needy students by scholarships and gratuities. 
Address Pror. CHARLES E. FAY, Sec’y, 
College Hill, Mass. 
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3 5» 6, 10, 12, 16, & go in. in diam. Send for 
Catalogue. H. B. Nims & Co., Troy, N.Y. 


GLOBES, 





SUPPLIES 
FAMILIES, 


“ee GOLleE GES and SEMINA RIES, 


ACADEMIES and HIGH SCHOOLS, 


SCHOOLS of 


With Superier Instructors. 


T. COTESWORTH PINCKNEY, 


DEALER IN 


School and Kindergarten Material. 


ILLUSTRATED MANUAL MAILED FOR 25 CENTS. 


AGENCY FOR SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS, 


TUTORS and GOVERNESSES, 


PROFESSORS, American and Foreign " 


PRINCIPALS and ASSISTANTS, 


** Pro Bono Publico.” For the public good. 
**E Pluribus Unum.” One formed from many. 
‘Multum in Parvo.” Much in little space. 
“Ne Plus Ultra.” Nothing goes beyond. 


Elisworth’s Reversible Writing Books. 


NE NEW IDEAS, 
NEW ADAPTATIONS, 
NEW DEPARTURE, 


W FORM, 
NEW FEATURES, 
NEW COPIES, 
— AND — 


New Developments. 
Parties able to control the use of Writing Books should 
address 


H. W. ELLSWORTH, Publisher, 


Care of THE AMERICAN NEWS CO., 
Gen’), Trade Agents, 


39 & 41 CHAMBERS ST., N. Y. 


A Wonderful Book ! 


Send Ten Cents for the most original Pam- 
"i “ay —_ ever published, treating of Mrs. M. G, 
ALLE Brown’s great METAPHYSICAL 

Pee arttH DISCOVERY, which cures Deafness, 

\MWe yy Noises in the Head, Asthma, Blind- 
Wy ness, Baldness, Catarrh. Consump- 
tion, Diphtheria, Heart Disease, In- 
sanity, Nervous Debility, Paralysis, Piles, Pneu- 
monia, Neuralgia, Rheumatiem, Scarlet Fever, 
—all Fevers, and ¢ disease flesh is heir to. The MET- 
APHYSICAL DISCOVERY Kits the Root, which 
sends forth disease in 1300 different forms. This Pamphlet 
is worth mines of gold to both sick and well. It is got up 
regardless of cost: 92 pages, tinted paper, numerous en- 
gravings, etc.; contains testimonials {rom all parts of the 
world; also reasons logically on the camse and prevention of 
disease. Address Mrs. M. G. BROWN, Meraruysicat 
University, 51 Bond St., New York. 

The Metaphysical Discovery has been held before the 
stupid world sixteen years. 
at tbe —e you send 7¢n Come to 51 hoy 4 Street, for 

x. It the Discovery; 
also how to it, PIS. to on. your Drug- 
gists’s, or at st St., New York. 

The Metarnysicat Discovery can be obtained in ‘Aree 
stzes, from all Druggists. 1491 


CHEAP APPARATUS 


Students and ¢ Common Schools. 


New ready, Prof. Tyndall's new collection of Electric 
Instruments to accompany his Lessons in Electricity, for 
schools and private students. Complete sets, consisting of 58 
various Inst: uments and Materials, price $55.00. 7ynmdadi’s 
Manual, $1.00. Descriptive price-list free on application. 

All various School Apparatus, illustrating natural phenom- 
ena, on hand and made to order. 

CURT W, MEYER, 
Importer ard Manufacturer of Philosophical, Electro-Med- 
ical, Optical, and other Instruments and Supplies, 
14 Bible House, Astor Place, New York. 


The Howard Method for the Voice. 


Send for Pamphlet containing Essays on 


“VOCAL DEVELOPMENT,’ 
“VOCAL REFORM,” and 
“NATURAL SINGING.” 
Enclose Twenty-five Cents in pestage stamps. 
ess JVUHN HOWARD, 
150 tf (1) 39 Union Square, N. Y. City. 


USE THE UNRIVALED 


SILICATE 


BLACK DIAMOND 
LIQUID SLATING. 


Be sure and get the pein article. For terms, and direc- 
tions for use, send to Proprietors, N. ¥. SILICATE 
BOOK SLATE CO., 19: Fulton St., N. ¥ 534 (1) 


NATIONAL SCHOOL OF 
Elocution and Oratory, 


1418 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
Lawyers, Teachers, and all classes of ad- 
departments. The 


Two 
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LIFIED.” Send 


on ition ta t; S ing cured. 
Ww : Fok Tretont Ste Tene See, 











TEACHERS for any Department, 
With First-class Positions. 








G& No Charge to Families and Schools. 


@@ Send Stamp for Application Form. 





receipt of two three-cent stamps. 





North and South German - Tosail onJune 27. Forin- 
formation, address Prof. A. LODEMAN, Ypsilanti, Mich, 


335 1 (M) 


The U.S. School and College Directory—compiled expressly for those having children to educate— 
advertises the best Schools, and gives important facts about each. Sent Frxkx for this purpose, on 


T. COTESWORTH PINCENEY, 









Springteld St, Boston, Refi} 
Baxter, and Faculty of School lg 
UARTERLY ELOCUTIONIST, Uni " 

N.Y.: $1 pervr. Anna Randall-Diehi, p- Mane bas 
UTLER’S Improved Keading Case, — used in 
many of Le best Fase 2 Schools,—may be obtained 
forjrRiaAL, /ree of charge, ressing 

142 cow rot sa BUTLER, Whitehall, N. Y. 


EACHERS INTRODUCED for all Pyprincms. Address 
“Amer. Educational Union,” Broadway, New. 
York, Monthly Reports for School Vacancus. Establish 














80 Union Square (Fourth Ave. side, near Sixteenth St.) NEW YORE, 


R 
1857, Send for Afudwal Plan and A pplication Form, 
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1878. WANTED, 1878. 


Every Sunday-school Superintendent and Teacher in the 
United States to send for our new list of more than 100 


TEACHERS’ AND SCHOLARS’ HELPS, 
ILLUSTRATED PAPERS, 
COMMENTARIES, QUESTION BOOKS, 


AND 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL REQUISITES, 


TOGETHER WITH A 


Complete List of the Lessons, 
With Colden Texts for 1878. 


Sent FREE to any address upon application to 
JAS. A. CROW LEY, 
Agent American Sunday School Union, 
No. 7 Beacon Street, Boston. 


A. H. ANDREWS & CoO., 
213 Wabash Av., Chicago, 
Largest Manufacturers of 
School Furniture. Kin- 
dergarten Gifts accurately 
made. Noiseless Drawing 
Slates with Book, new and 
very attractive, containing 
200 artistic designs for little 
folks. 65 varieties Globes, 
best extant. Webb's Schoo! 
and Family Cards and Pic 
ture Lessons. We make 
all articles we advertise. 





Extended. 





a Send for Illustrated 
Price Lists;—also of new 
Blackboard Stretcher, —a 
145 Folded. perfect thing and cheap. 





Philosophical Apparatus. 





E. 8. RITCHIE & SONS, 
Philosophical Instruments, 


Include in their list all Apparatus for the practical illustra 
tion of the PHYSICAL SCIENCES. 

Their Catalogue contains testimonials from the most dis 
tinguished professors from all parts of the country. 


PRICES GREATLY REDUCED. 
E. S. Rircure & Sons have been appointed ,<- by 
. Browning, London; Rudolph Keenig an J: uboscgq, 
nae alone of Optical, Acoustic, and Electrica Apparatus, 
and Carl Zeiss, Jena, maker of Microscopes; and receive 
orders from Schools and Colleges to import goods Free o/ 
Duty and at Manufacturers Prices. 
Ritchie’s Catalogue of Philosophical Apparatus, illustrated, 
price 15 cents, sent on application. (When writing please 
mention this journal.) 11 





Chemicals and Chemical Apparatus 








Suitable for Analytical, Technical, and Experimental use. 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 
528 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


Descriptive Priced Catalogues furnished on application. 





BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Established in 1837. 

Superior Bells of Copper and Tin, mounted 
with the best Rotary Hangings, for Churches, 
Schools, Farms, Factories, Court-houses, Fire 
Alarms, Tower Clocks, etc. Fully Warranted. 

Iihustrated Catalogue sent Free. 

Vaspezen & Tupr, 102 E. 2d St., Cincinnati. 





Joseph Gillott’s 
STHEL PENS 


Of the Old Standard Quality. 
Traps Marx, - Gillott s, | o descriptive name 





Warranted. Designating No. 
The well known original and popular Numbers, 
303, 404, 170, 351, 332, 


Witl nost of his other styles, may be had of all dealers. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 

91 John Street, NEW YORK. 
HEN: / HOEK, Sele Agent. s 


send a Set 


each p‘ece being the representative of a State or Territory. 


Send for Catalogue. 


E. B. BENJAMIN. 
10 Barclay St., New York, 


Importer and Manufacturer of 


SCHOOL AND LABORATORY APPARATUS ; 


AGENT FOR 


Non-Blistering Platinum, 
Analytical Balances and Weights; Improved Holtz Electric Machines, $25 each, giving 
5 inch sparks. Received First Prize at Philadelphia for ‘‘Apparatus of excellent design and finish, 


and rare and pure Chemicals.” ) ‘ 
Large cloth-bound Catalogues, $1.50 each. MW. B.—Z have no partner in business, 










Itt zz 


BY THE 
USE OF 


Nichols’ Geographic Models. 


Write us 


ractive 

We will 
for 

Descriptive 


on trial. Circular. 





Model of Colorado, 
The models in position resemble a relief maf of the United States, measuring 74 by 44 inches. They contain 47 pieces, 
Invaluable in the School-room. 


EXCELSIOR SCHOOL FURNITURE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
[149] 1003 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


924 Chestunt St., Phila. 








Successor in Philosophical Instruments to 
JAS. W. QUEEN & CO., 





by mail on receipt of 


Sent 


76 ets.{ METRIG SCHOOL REGISTER, } repr 
ree SE te Fenticlin Remealn, Beret ae 
amination, Summary, Remarks, &c. 

137 tf H. S. McRAE & CO., Muncie, Ind. 


A. G. WHITCOMB, 
(Successor to W. G. Shattuck.) 


For 
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Boys and CIRLs2 
ARE MAKING MONEY RAPIDLY 
etc.: FAMILY PRINTER and complet 
outfit, by mail, for $4, prints 4 line 83, he 
ING PRESS and complete outfit / 7 H 
nts 2 *s in.; | » 425%4 %o2,05° Ve Q 
2IN CO., Fort-ill 5q., Boston, 
Your Own Printing * 
NO EXPENSE, except for ink and paper, after ~» 
outft for printing Cards, Tags, Labels, Circu- 
lars,etc. Every Business Man should have one. rN 
Lt> ~~ 4 . a 
lend two 3c. stamps for new Illustrated Catal . 
GOLDING & CO., Manuf'rs, Fort-Hill Sq, Boston, 8 


__ 78 Fulton Street, Boston. 
printing Cards, Labels, marking clothing, 
Slines; $5,5 lines. DIAMOND PRINT- 
Gott IN 
——— ae N 
procuring GOLDING'S OFFICIAL PRESS and S H 
Outfits from $iup 
PERRY & €0.’S STEEL PENS, 





For Sehools, Lawyers, and Merchants. 





Caution.—Beware of worthless imitations. E 
is stamped Perry & Co, eo 
A Sample Card, containing leading styles of Pens, sent 
25 cents. 

PERRY & CO., London. 
Branch House: 112 and 114 William Street, New York. 











School, Church, 
Hall, and Office 
Furniture, 

Of the most approved patterns. 
The “ Fearuass”’ is the only 
bolted aud braced School Desk, 
and has no equal. 

MICH. SCHOOL FURNIT’E CO, 

16 Hawley-St., Boston, 





Philosophical Apparatus, of all kinds, 
"J0P4Q 0} OpeW pue ‘pouedey ‘peyioduy 





Perfect Instruments and entire satisfaction Sole Agent for Schroeder's Educational Models, and 


Canadian School Sets. , 117(M) 


guaranteed, | 











Every Housekeeper in the Country 


Should read this very carefully and learn how to secure a handsome set of solid 


Silver Plated Spoons, worth S4. 


The Douglas Silver Plating Company, No. 88 Randolph Street, Chicago, IIl., have, during late 
bankrupt sales of Eastern manufacturers, purchased over 100,000 Sets of the best made solid 
Silver-Plated Spoons, and at less than one-fourth cost of actual manufacture. Desiring to 
introduce these goods at once into every neighborhood, they offer, for sixty days only, to every 
reader of this Paper, an opportunity of securing a PREMIUM SET upon receipt of sixty cents to 

packing, postage or expressage, etc., and the following voucher properly filled out. 





















pay actual cost o 












88 RANDOLPH ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Enclosed find ‘60 cents to pay actual cost of packing, postage or expressage, etc., upon a 
full set of your solid Silver-plated Spoons , and I agree, upon receipt of spoons, to show them 
to my friends and acquaintances in my neigh 5 












Cut out the above voucher, fill it up carefully and enclosed it with @ 
sixty cents to Douglas Silver Platin Company, No. 88 Randolph St. 
Chicago, Ill., and you will receive by return mail a handsome set 
solid silver plated spoons. 

Bemember that this offer is open only for sixty days, after which 
a " price of these spoons will be $4. 

















EVERY SUBSCRIBER 





Elastic and Noiseless Furniture. 


mn 
CONAN 
CHEAP and USEFUL. 





THE BEST INVENTION EVER MADE TO PREVENT noise 1N 


the ScHoot-room. Adapted to Chairs, Desks, and Desk 
Covers: prevents not only all noise, but preserves carpets, 
base-boards, walls, etc. :—easily applied to Rocking-chairs, 
and all furniture resting on the floor. 
supply Noiseless Chair Tips, and will send a man to fit up 
their furniture. Address, for terms, P. W. PRATT, The 
Elastic Chair-Tip Co., Abington Centre, Mass. 


This Company will 








si 00R STATION FoR | 


(ESTERBROOK’S )ig 






ESTERBROOKE £0 


FALCON PEN 








enaiin 
becxmpenn 1 M0" sevouer, 
Portable Book -Holder,’’ 


The most convenient article in the 

market for holding a book. 
Clergymen, Students, Lawyers, 

and everybody else will purchase 

one when they are made acquainted 
with its merits. 

= Agents Wanted everywhere. 

Send for a Descriptive Circular. 


F. P. LITTLE, Manutfr., 
P. O. Box 275. PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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SHOULD HAVE A BINDER 
FOR “THE J¥OURNAL.” 


PRICE $1.50. 


SENT BY MAIL, POST-PAID. 
Address THE FOURNAL, 





Fly oN 
The. > SEALING HA Ace de. 





SCHOOL 
BLACKBOARDS 


J. A. SWASEY, Manufacturer, 
19 Brattle St, BOSTON. 





Best Known. EstaBLisHen,1824, 


102 16 Hawley St, BOSTON. 


Please call or correspond. 149 tf 
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JACK FROST. 





BY ELLEN 0. PECK. 
Jack Frost is out on his mission to-night, 
Painting his pictures in coats of white, 
Finishing off with a luster bright. 
He has been at work on my window-pane, 
And drawn each delicate line and vein 
In spotless white, without a stain. 


There are trees and figures queer and quaint, 
And flowing robes of priest and saint, 

Such as no mortal man could paint; 

All woven in like a web of dreams 

That oft on our sleeping fancy gleams, 

That is and is not what it seems. 


I somehow fancy that on my brain, 
Except that there may be a stain 

Of something perhaps akin to pain, 
Is a web of tangled pictures rare 
Not much unlike the frostwork here, 
With delicate veins of seeming care; 


And quaint old ruins half forgot, 

In some cold corner or like spot 
Half-covered by another lot, 

And leaves and trees all decked in pearls, 
As memory her light unfurls, 

And glistening tears, and dancing curls. 


My light grows dim and all things fade, 

Nor gleams so bright in the deepening shade 
The frostworks that old Jack has made. 

I turn down Memory’s lamp right here, 

And go to my couch without a fear 

‘& welcome anew the glad New Year. 








PUBLIC OPINION. 


JupGEes or TreAcuers.—If teachers must be exam- 
ined, why can they not be permitted to be judged by a 
committee of their peers? Why must the doctor, the 
lawyer, and the minister be called in to judge of the fit- 
ness of a person for a profession they have never learned ? 
[t is a public conceit, encouraged somewhat by many 
teachers, that everybody knows more about school-room 
management and work than teachers themselves. We 


have in mind a lawyer who imagines that he under- 
stands perfectly how a class should be taught, and we are 
confident, from an intimate knowledge of his character, 
that he is entirely incompetent to teach or manage 
even a small district school. — Barnes’ Educational 
Monthly 


CHILDREN AND Scrence.—One is constantly asked, 
When should this scientific education be commenced ? 
[ should say, with the dawn of intelligence. A child 
seeks for information about matters of physical science 
as soon as it begins to talk. The first teaching it wants 
is an object-lesson of one sort or another; and as soon 
as it is fit for systematic instruction of any kind, it is 
fit for a modicum of science.—Hualey. 

“Sir Sarrix.”—The vice of our system is that chil- 
dren are told to sit still. “This room, children,” said 
a tall, self-repressed clergyman, on opening-day at a 
new school building, “is dedicated to silence.” Not so 
at all; it is dedicated to elicit and train mental forces. 
The first thing to be done to a child when he enters a 
school-room, is to show him that his efforts to under- 


stand will be crowned with success; to penetrate his 
mind with the idea that it is a place to employ his in- 
telligence. Not the book, but the thing—New York 
School Journal. 


— I have great faith in good books. If the first aim 
of a public-school system isto make men better workers, 
the second is to make them better thinkers ; and for this 
purpose the young mind must be brought into corres- 
pondence with the thoughts of the great men who lived 
in former days, and of those who are still living. Very 
little of the arithmetic which children learn at school 








can be made available in after-life. The puzzles of the 
“ Mental,” which they solve with so much patience, and 
execute with so much dexterity, are fortunately strangers 
to the desk of the commercial clerk. Their feats of an- 
alysis and parsing are never to be repeated among the 
contests of actual life. Nine-tenths of what they have 
learned as geography, will pass away as the morning 
cloud and the early dew. But a taste for good reading, 
once acquired, will last for life; will be available every 
day and almost every hour, and will grow by what it 
feeds on; will so occupy the time of the young, as to 
rob temptation of half its power, by stealing more than 
half its opportunities ; will give a keener zest to every 
pure emjoyment; will be a refuge and a solace in ad- 
versity ; will spread from man to man, and from family 
to family, and finally will not perish with the individual, 
but descend from the fathers unto the children to the 
third and fourth generations.—M. A. Newell, Editorial 
Address. 

CoLLEGE EXpPEeNnsres At OBERLIN.—A recent cor- 
respondent states that at Oberlin, twenty-seven dollars 
covers the entire cost of tuition, incidentals, and library 
fees, even in the highest department, and that the at- 
tendance exceeds a thousand pupils a year. It is a fact 
known to many benevolent men in the East, that Oberlin 
is embarrassed by a very considerable annual deficiency, 
and has recently lost several valuable instructors, while 
the salaries of those who remain are very small. 
the cause of this state of things, and the remedy, obvi- 
ous? Among the thousand pupils, several hundred 
must be able and willing to pay a sum much nearer the 
cost of their education. 
because it is cheap, but because it is excellent. Fees 
can be abated or remitted to the indigent, salaries ad- 


Is not 


The college is not thronged 


vanced, tried teachers retained, and the public spared 
the annual appeal for the deficit, by a very simple pro- 
cess of advancing the rates. The plan has been tried 
successfully at Amherst, Dartmouth, and elsewhere in 
the East.— Correspondence. 


— Daniel Webster is credited with having said: “ If 
I had as many sons as old Priam, I would have them 
all learn a trade, so they would have something to fall 
back on in case they failed in speculation.” A Philadel- 
phia paper moralizes thus sensibly thereon: “'The num- 
ber of young men and girls who are brought up to no 
useful trade or calling, is on theincrease. The effect of 
this is seen in political life, where thousands of men are 
begging, as at present in Washington, for ‘position,’ 
with a vague idea that untrained powers and ignorance 
can find shelter in some cosy nook where they may at 
least draw their pay. Being practically of no earthly 
use to themselves or any one else, they only hope to 
find some place where they can continue to exist 
without benefiting any one. A destitute young man, 


without a trade, and who is not qualified by practice to 
become a tramp, is very likely to become one, or fare 
even worse by becoming a criminal.— xchange. 


— No teacher, animated with the proper philanthropic 
spirit, will be merely content with drawing his pay 
without a faithful effort to intensify his usefulness by 
getting the largest possible number of pupils in his dis- 
trict into his school. A large part of the compensation 
of a true teacher should come from a consciousness of 
usefulness in the improvement of his kind, and he can 


profitably employ a portion of his leisure time in the 
missionary work suggested,—H. A. JL, Henderson, Su 





perintendent of Ky. 


— With those who are disposed to adopt the sugges- 
tion of President Eliot, that public schools supported by 
taxation should be limited to the primary and grammar 
grades, I have no sympathy, and do not believe such a 
proposition would receive a score of votes in this city ; 
on the contrary, I trust our city will ever furnish the 
children of its citizens, without distinction, freely every 
opportunity for culture short of a collegiate or* profes- 
sional course, and I can but believe that the time is not 
far distant when all books used in the public schools will 


be furnished by the city, removing a burden which often 
deters parents of promising pupils from sending them to 
the high school, and probably sometimes to the grammar 
schools.—Hon. Alden Speare, Mayor of Newton, Mass. 
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SCHOOL SUPERVISION.—(LV.) 


BY HON. J. L. PICKARD, CHICAGO, ILL, 


Motion forward is pleasurable. 
ress is desired by all. 


Assurance of prog- 
The recurrence of day and night, 
the advent of Spring, and of each of the seasons in 
its turn, are God’s favors to his expectant children. In- 
dications of advance toward maturity please the fruit- 
loving child as well as the watchful farmer. The 
school-girl is satisfied if she can see the accomplishment 
of the several steps in dress-making, — the cutting, the 
basting, the fitting, the stitching, the trimming. The 
school-boy eagerly scans the prepared apples, the rolled 
crust, the turn-over in the oven; for each step is a step 
toward the realization of a hungry boy’s desire. The 
business-man takes account of stock, with intervals more 
or less regular, that he may test his rate of progress to- 
ward competence or wealth. ‘The fact of motion is as 
undeniable as it is natural. The desire to know wheth- 
er or no we move, and what is ther, ‘of our progress, 
is innate, hence laudable. Unless it« u be made to a,- 
pear that this innate desire is limited to the lower realm 
of our being, and is designed to expend itself upon 
progress in material things, and to be sated with that 
which supplies our appetites and our passions, I shall 
assume its presence in the field of mind, and thus prove 
the desirability of stations on the road of school-travel. 
These halting-places are posts of observation, whence 
may be noted the attained, and the to be attained. 
The train may be “accommodation,” stopping at every 
station possible, or it may be “lightning express,” run- 
ning through without stopping. The former wears out 
our patience; the latter wears out our machinery. The 
former looks too much to the interests of “ way-travel ;” 
the latter studies too closely the interests of ‘‘ through 
passengers.” Occasional stopping-places serve -he best 
interests of the carriers and the carried, especially if a 
“way-train” picks up between stations those who may 
be transferred to the “express” at the first station be- 
yond their place of starting. 

My boyhood was spent upon the banks of a Maine 
river, which in the Spring was filled with the logs cut 
from the pine-woods during the winter. It was my de- 
light to watch the movements of the daring men, red- 
shirted and stalwart, who were called “river drivers.” 
They followed closely the logs, paying little attention 
to those in the middle of the stream, but guarding care- 
fully the course of those which were in danger of get- 


ting into the eddies near the banks, or of sticking upon 





the hidden rocks, Since my boyhood’s wonder, I have 


Motion is natural to every department of our being. - 
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applied the lessons learned, and in teaching and super- 
intendence my theory has accorded with the practice of 
the “drivers,” to push into the current those caught in 
the eddies and upon the rocks, and let the stream do the 
rest of the driving. 

This figure of the river suits 
that of the railway, because of its greater mobility, the 


my thought better than 


opportunity given those who lazily hug the shore, to 
move, though slowly, until the teacher succeeds in 
crowding them into the rush of the current, where they 
may follow in the wake of the friends with whom they 
started, with a possibility of overtaking them, which 
possibility is denied those left of a train. 

The tendency of a closely-guarded system is to make 
a canal of the river, and to hold back all until the lock 
is filled, the gates opened, and the boat is floated into 
the next lock, again to be held, and again floated onward. 
The superintendent watches the gates, repairs them if 
they chance to leak, orders them opened at the proper 
time, and delivers his cargo unbroken. 

These illustrations have a bearing upon the promotion 
of pupils, which is the subject of this article. 

Economy demands c/ass instruction, rather than indi- 
vidual instruction; but the class remains, though its 
membership changes. The class moves on from stage 
to stage, in the course of study, contributing here to 
the eddy on the rock, there to the class in advance ; re- 
ceiving here those delayed in the passage of its prede- 
cessor, and there from the more rapidly moving pupils 
of the class succeeding. The superintendent mean- 
while encouraging all changes consistent with regulated 
ambition, guards against the detention of favorites, and 
the crowding to the side of those whose peculiarities do 
He will see that the ut- 
With him, individual promo- 


not win the teacher’s regard. 
most mobility prevails. 
tions will be of daily occurrence; class promotions in 
accordance with the strength of the current. 

Along the shore, at intervals, will be found land-marks, 
which classes will observe by an examination, which shall 
quicken their zeal, inform their judgment, give occasion 
to detect errors, that they may be corrected, determine 
the result of past detection, and give sensible token of 
To the race all days are alike, but to the in- 
In the 
child’s calender the promotion-days are red-lined days. 


progress. 
dividual there are days marked by a red line. 
Hence I would by no means discard promotions. Prep- 
aration for them is exhilarating ; success is refreshing. 
Their value, however, is impaired when they become the 
end of all effort. 


any set time, notably that which makes the promotion 


The policy of general examinations at 


synchronous with the end of the school-year, encourages 
the habit of indolence in the beginning, and of cram- 
ming in the ending of the year’s study. 

In every large system of schools the rank of classes 
should be such that the whole field of study is cultivated 
at alltimes. There should be no gaps of a year’s length, 
over which none can leap, and which prove so discour- 
aging to the pupil lacking in physical strength, or in 
mental grasp. The opportunity for advancement by a 
series of short steps encourages to rapid promotion, and 
the feeling that a little lost time does not put a pupil 
back out of sight of his former class-mates, gives him a 
hope of regaining his lost place. 

The superintendent’s ideal should be, a stream flow- 
ing steadily, with its particles mobile, ready to glide 
forward, or to slip backward but a little, if the force of 
circumstances so decree. Within the system there 
should be facilities adapted to the ability of the more 
forward, and to the need of the less gifted. The work 
of a grade should be fitted to the wants of the average 
pupil, with provision for individual exceptions. With- 
out the system, the rare cases to all rules must have the 
privilege of individual instruction. 
pupil subordinates all other interests. 

In no part of the superintendent’s work can he be 
more sensibly felt than in the opportunity furnished 
him in examination for promotion. In concert with 
teachers, who are guarded against the danger of looking 


The good of the 


to high percentages as evidence of their success, or in 
exercise of his own right wherever he sees it to be for 
the good of the child, he will make a wise use of the 
power lodged in promotion of pupils. He will not 
judge his teacher by the number promoted in any given 
time, but by the spirtt with which the promoted pursue 
their course. Teachers may, by study of the drift of 
examinations, cram their pupils and pass them on dis- 
tended but not strengthened, pleased but not profited, 
satisfied and without the least longing for progress. 
With each promotion a new impulse should be experi- 
enced, and increased power be held in conscious pos- 
session. 

Steady work, which calls to its aid all kinds of health- 
ful stimulus,—and I know of none more healthful than 
that which evidence of progress furnishes, — is far bet- 
ter than spasmodic activity. Machinery may be made 
to work so smoothly as to hide itself in the excellence 
of the work done, or it may by its noisy clatter call at- 
tention to its own inefficiency. Promotions are part of 
school machinery, of which the superintendent is in 
large measure both maker and engineer. 








MILITARY-DRILL IN OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


NATHANIEL T. 


From time to time, there appear articles in various 


BY ALLEN. 


local papers advocating the introduction of military-drill 
in our public schools. It is a question in which the 
community at large has an interest, and it is, therefore, 
deemed best to present the following through the col- 
umns of THe JouRNAL, in order that it may reach the 
teachers and friends of education in this and other 
States. 
cate the introduction of the drill as a means of physical 


The writers of these articles invariably advo- 


training, and for boys alone; yet it is generally under- 
stood that girls are in more pressing need of physical 
development than their schoolmates of the opposite sex. 
What with base and foot-ball, boating, skating, coast- 
ing, and other out-of-door games, the boys certainly 
enjoy far greater opportunities for physical training 
Why then add the drill, and make the dis- 
parity still greater ? 


than girls. 


Scarcely a word is found in these articles reeommend- 
Nor 


can I believe that many prominent educators such as 


ing military-drill as a means of moral discipline. 


are authorities regarding a true and broad devel- 
opment of the child’s whole nature, can be produced 
who will favor the introduction of the military-drill in 
any secondary school, and for lads under eighteen years 
of 


Horace Mann, Cyrus Pierce, Samuel J. May, Nicholas 


years age. I speak advisedly upon this subject. 
Tillinghast, — himself a graduate of, and professor at 
West Point,—and nearly every prominent co-laborer 
with Mr. Mann in the great educational reform which 
he inaugurated, would utterly oppose its introduction 
upon moral grounds alone. 

Of all nations in the world, the German empire is 
undoubtedly the most terribly in earnest in every par- 
ticular, even the most minute, relating to the efficiency 
of her enormous military establishment. Having entire 
control of her subjects from their earliest school-age, 
she subjects all youths of both sexes in the city schools 
Never till 
eighteen years of age in the Folks Schools, Berger or Real 
Schools, or in the Gymnasia, are her young men placed 
under military-drill. The German system of education 
is undoubtedly superior, on the whole, to any the world 
has yet seen. 


to a rigid course of gymnastic exercises. 


In our own country also, we are not left in doubt as 
to the opinion of our educators on this subject. When 
in 1862-3, as our country was involved in war, a dispo- 
sition was shown to make ours a more military nation ; 
among other undigested projects, was that of introduc- 
ing the drill into our public schools, grammar and high. 
Those wishing to learn the views of men competent 
to judge in this matter, are referred to a celebrated dis- 





cussion upon this very question, at Hartford, Conn., in 


1862. It was at the annual convention of the American 
Institute of Instruction, the most prominent educational 
society in the country. The discussion was opened by 
a lecture from General Russell, principal of the military 
school at New Haven, himself a graduate of West Point. 
He advocated its introduction as a part of the daily rou- 
tine in all our public schools, grammar and high, though 
if my memory serves me, he wisely omitted to dwell 
upon the moral aspect of the question. It was confi- 
dently anticipated by the president, Mr. A. P. Stone of 
Springfield, and others, that a very strong support of 
the measure would be given by the teachers and educa- 
tors present, but the result proved quite the reverse. 
In the opening argument on the negative, it was claimed 
that for merely physical development, the drill was far 
inferior to the system introduccd into our country by 
Dr. Dio Lewis, “the Swedish, or light gymnastics,” 
which are so admirably adapted to the school-room for 
boys and girls, alike even of the youngest school-age. 
It was also claimed that in its moral influence, the use 
of muskets in this manner by our lads, directly referring 
to war, as of necessity it must, was injurious. That 
veteran in the profession, Gideon F. Thayer, founder of 
the celebrated Chauncy-Hall School, followed, opposing 
it as tending to lower the true standard of discipline. 
Dr. Dio Lewis and others followed, nearly every one 
opposing its introduction. After a discussion occupying 
much of two days, it was voted with rare unanimity, 
some half-a-dozen only dissenting, that it would be un- 
wise to introduce the military-drill into our public 
schools. 

To my knowledge, the subject has never since been 
discussed in any educational society, county, State, or 
national, as it most assuredly would have been if educa- 
tors in any number had considered it advisable to do 
so. Thus is it seen that those whose professiqnal stud- 
ies preéminently qualify them to speak with authority 
upon this subject, have put on record their views. 

I am aware that in our country, even in Massachusetts, 
persons are found, and occasionally in large majorities, 
who place the interests of our schools in the hands of a 
successful merchant or mechanic, in preference to those 
With such, the above action 
by the American Institute of Instruction will have 


of a professional educator. 


little influence ; and another page of Jhistory bearing on 
this question is added, 

In 1864 two bills were reported in the Massachusetts 
legislature, one by the committee on education and one 
by the committee on military,—the one recommending 
that a law should be passed obliging all towns through- 
out the Commonwealth to institute the drill, and all 
boys of twelve or fourteen years, and upward, to submit 
thereto; the other, that the State should furnish mus- 
These bills, if I 
remember rightly, had been presented and passed to 
the second reading without discussion. Learning of 
these proceedings, gentlemen, teachers, and educators 
outside the legislature, requested and obtained a hear- 
ing in opposition to the above bills, which, from the in- 
terest developed, was adjourned to a large hall in the 
evening. 


kets and drill-masters for the same. 


The discussion was most animated, such men 
as the late Thomas Sherwin of the Boston High School, 
Joseph A. Allen, then superintendent of the Westboro 
Reform School, Wm. Lloyd Garrison, Dr. Dio Lewis, 
the venerable Joseph Allen, D.D., of Northboro, and 
others took part. ’ 

It was at this somewhat famous hearing that a soldier 
was present with musket in hand, who went through 
the full manual. At every different move he was 
stopped by Dr. Lewis, who fully analyzed the particular 
muscle involved in the movement, in presence of the 
very able committee, the chairman and two other mem- 
bers of which being graduates of West Point and fa- 
voring the passage of the bills. It was there shown 


what a small number of the five hundred muscles in 
the human body, some twenty or so, were necessarily 
brought into use when going through the entire manual. 





Then a young lady-graduate of the normal class in 
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Swedish gymnastics, was introduced, and under Dr. 
Lewis’ direction went through with that most admir- 
able course of exercises so wisely and skillfully adapted 
to bring into judicious exercise nearly every important 
muscle of the body. Then, too, followed questionings 
and answers to the great interest and instruction of the 
large audience, most of whom were members of the 
legislature. None seemed more astonished, or more 
ready to frankly admit the superiority of the Swedish 
system of gymnastics to the military drill as a means to 
develop symmetrically the physical organization of our 
youth, than the members of the committees. 

* ‘That veteran in all moral reforms, Wm. Lloyd Garri- 
son, followed in a speech of marked earnestness and 
power on the moral influence upon the children of the 
State, by handling the murderous weapon with the mind 
inevitably fixed, more or less, upon the object in view 
He warned the 





in thus learning the use of the same. 
members of the legislature that, should these bills pass 
their body,—old as he was, and having just completed 
the thirty years of anti-slavery conflict,—he would inau- 
gurate a new campaign throughout the State, that would 
sweep from Berkshire “hills to Nantucket’s sands, and 
wipe the barbarous law from the statutes of the good 
old Commonwealth. Gentlemen who had listened to 
Mr. Garrison through the exciting anti-slavery contest, 
pronounced this effort as able as any they had heard 
from him. 

The effect of these hearings was at once apparent. 
Members of the legislature became interested in the 
subject, which was thus presented to them in a new 
light. They thanked the gentlemen who had addressed 
the committee, promising to look after the bills when 
offered for their votes. The opportunity was not af- 
forded them. The bills were each withdrawn, and thus 
ended the effort thus needlessly to inflict this evil upon 
the honest, sturdy lads of Massachusetts. No such 
measures have since been attempted in our legislature. 
What would Horace Mann say, were he alive, to the 
plan proposed by these few advocates of the same! 

I have not-yet met the person who advocated the mil- 
itary-drill for country boys as a means of physical de- 
velopment. Inacity like Boston there seems to be afew 
slight arguments in its favor, for it ensures some exer- 
cise, even though of a poor quality compared with gym- 
nastics; also, as that admirable teacher and noble man, 
the late Thomas Sherwin, remarked, “ It keeps the boys 
from saloons and candy-shops at recess-time, thus reliev- 
ing their teachers from anxiety. 

As an aid to true discipline in family or school, it 
must prove a real stumbling-block. The unquestioned 
and unquestioning, instant obedience demanded, and 
the character of the punishments inflicted for non-con- 
formity with the orders, are all of a character little cal- 
culated to develop the truest and noblest manhood. 

In the above, the financial features of the drill ques- 
tion have not been discussed. It is best to leave those 
to boards of education and school committees; nor will 
it prove a difficult problem, at the present time, when 
the burden of taxation is already too great to allow ad- 
dition from any new and questionable source. It is 


enough to have called the attention of thoughtful and 
conscientious friends of youth to the moral aspects of 
the question. 

_ With such the subject is left, in full confidence that 
it will be rightly and safely disposed of. 








IN MEMORY OF JOHN LOTHROP MOTLEY. 


Sleep, Motley, with the great of ancient days, 
Who wrote for all the years that yet shall be, 
Sleep with Herodotus, whose name and praise 
Have reached the isles of earth’s remotest sea; 
Sleep, while, defiant of the slow decays 
Of Time, thy glorious writings speak for thee, 
And in the answering heart of millions raise 
The generous zeal for Right and Liberty. 
And should the days o’ertake us, when, at last, 
The silence that—ere yet a human pen 
Had traced the slenderest record of the past,— 
Hushed the primeval languages of men, 
Upon our English tongue its spell shall cast, 
Thy memory shall perish only then, 
_W . CULLEN BRYANT, 


£ 


BETWEEN THE LINES. 


Sing the song of the singer, merrily ring the rhymes, 

Light is the lay they tell us, light as its echoed chimes; 
Sing the song of the singer, mocking at doubt and fear, 
Catch the joy of its melody, let its daring beauty cheer; 
Well that the mellow music may bear no hidden signs 

Of the broken heart of the poet, written between the lines. 


Watch the part of the player, bravely and deftly done, 

See the difficult height attained, the loud applause won; 

Weep with his passionate sorrow, thrill to his passionate bliss, 
Blending your joyous laughter with that happy laugh of his; 
Well that his marvelous acting dazzles, wins, refines; 

Who thinks of the desperate effort written between the lines ? 


See the work of the painter, in coloring rare and rich, 

Give it it’s well-won homage, choose it the choicest niche; 
Hang it where it may render, as an artist’s best can do, 
Companionship in its beauty, delicate, pure, and true! 

Well that its silent loveliness, softness and thought combines; 
None read the bitter, baffling strife, written between the lines. 


meen ~ path of the prosperous, sunny, and smooth, and 
right, 

Health and wealth to give it its full of sweetness and of light; 
See how the easy future is planned for the careless feet, 

Given each slight desire, flattered each vain conceit, 

Well that the outward surface gladness and peace enshrines: 
Who knows the tale of the skeleton, written between the lines ? 


If the singer dies in solitude, his songs sigh on as sweetly; 

If the statesman has a hearth disgraced, does he face the world 
less metely ? 

So the artist’s touch is fine and sure; who heeds the hand that 
guides it ? 

Does the player feel a fading life ? his miming, masking, hides it. 

Cypress, and rose, and laurel, Fate’s reckless hand entwines; 

Life reads the printed story,—Death writes between the lines. 


— All the Year Round. 








A PLEA FOR HISTOR Y.—(L) 


BY J. M’E. DRAKE. 


History educates. No other study so develops all 
the faculties of the mind. Reason and judgment spon- 
taneously act on historical events; memory is exercised 
to any degree desired; while imagination is kept con- 
History was the one thing taught. It 
This is true not 


tinually active. 
monopolized the first use of letters. 
only of the mosaic records, but also of the ancient poems 
of profane literature, when indeed literature consisted 
of little else than historical poems. 

This prominence of History in the mind of the an- 
cients is not without its meaning, and is worthy of in- 
vestigation. There is significance in God’s command 
to his people to teach their children the stories of the 
events which were of such vital importance in the early 
history of that nation. It is a noteworthy fact, too, 
that ancient civilization in heathendom progressed in 
proportion to the teaching of history in the land. Dis- 
guised as amusements, the historic poems, full of myths, 
thrilled their audiences with patriotism, valor, and hero- 
ism. This very day we call a man “liberally educated ” 
only when he has gone back to the study of these self- 
same productions, even in their own dead languages. 
We recognize the fact that Greece and Rome produced 
men. 

Pope said, “the proper study of mankind is man.” 
The best study of manis of the thoughts, words and 
deeds of the best men. Whatever tends to interest the 
student in this study, tends to perfect education. For 
this purpose men compile books of Good Examples, 
Choice Selections, Gems of Thought, etc. History, in 
its choice of prominent characters, teaches the noblest 
thoughts expressed in heroic deeds. Not only are there 
most manly acts brought to the mind of the student, 
but they are presented by the ablest and best men in 
literature, whose judgment and observation give the 
student a clearer and more correct idea of man’s place 
in all departments of life than his own observation pos- 
sibly could. 

Historians confer a double benefit. They pour out 
the richness of their own thought, and bring us in con- 
tact with the best people in the world. Said a public 
speaker not long since, “I associate with kings and 
queens when I read history.” And thus it is. A man 
in solitude may reap the fruit of a cultivated and re- 
fined society. 

It is a trite saying that “experience is the best 
teacher.” History is anticipated experience. True, 





such knowledge may not be so vivid, so intense, as if 


gained by one’s own experience; but it is more correct, 
and is a better guide to a young man, as it is more com- 
plete, and has the judgment of maturer minds. Tak 

illustrations fromm actual life. The young physician 
comes into your household, and calmly, composedly, and 
successfully, conducts his first fever-case. Every day 
he has been reviewing the history of many cases of like 
His whole knowledge is from history of others’ 
In law no counselor attempts a decision of any 


fevers, 
deeds. 
importance without looking up the accounts of similar 
cases. In commercial business, the successful merchant 
is he who studies the causes and effects of financial 
crises, and from knowledge of the past, provides and 
directs his business. In the late “unpleasantness ” in 
our country, our citizen-army was in a large part offi- 
cered by men unskilled inthe art of war. They studied 
the works of experienced men, and became efficient. 
At West Point, military men are made by the history 
of others’ experience. I suppose it was the history of 
past mistakes that made our President pursue such a 
policy as to please his opponents, so that his own party 
don’t know whether to be glad or sorry. 

Of all men, the politician should make history his 
text-book. (Happy the day when our politicians be pa- 
triots!) To them all the-wisdom, sagacity, diplomacy, 
and patriotism of the ages cannot be of too much aid in 
coping with the selfish knavery of the present generation. 

This leads to an important branch of our subject, and 
The cultivation of patriot- 
Even in our 


that interesting to teachers: 
ism in children. Isn’t there need of it? 
Centennial year, when everybody was enthusiastic over 
the great Exhibition, party strife nearly rended the 
government, and “party corruption” reéchoed through 
the land, because men love self more than all else, and 
It seems almost an axiom that “it is no 
sin to cheat the government.” Even good (?) people 
buy articles in Canada, and smuggle them homeward. 

I would teach youth the dignity of suffrage, the priv- 
ileges of freedom, and the prominence of patriotism in 
The lives of the brave, self-sacrificing, 
God-serving heroes of our nations, should be so familiar 


’ 


country least. 


noble souls. 
that every one would aspire to become their equal in 
patriotism. Ennoble and strengthen this sentiment in 
our native population, and the foreign element will soon 
assimilate. Then there will be no complaint of “ see- 
tional partisans” or “ fraudulent elections,” no paralyzing 
strikes. The great question between capital and labor 
will settle itself, when we settle the question between 
intelligence and ignorance. Then we will recognize the 
truth of Fisher Ames’ words, “the ship of state of any 
European monarchy is a tight craft when compared with 
our raft which, though it lets the people’s feet get wet, 
never capsizes”: never, if ballasted with History. 

Not patriotism alone, but every other virtue is culti- 
vated in the study of History,— that is, character is 
formed. Plutarch says, “ Virtue has this peculiarity, 
that at the same time that we admire her conduct, we 
long to copy the example.” 

I can tolerate the expulsion of the Bible from our 
schools if I may teach History in any way I please, for 
there I will find such examples as shall interest the 
sible itself, which most of our devotional 
exercises fail todo. I do not underrate morning devo- 
tions. Blessed be anything that turns the attention to 
divine truths even once a day! Yet I believe purity of 
thought and act can be inculcated more strongly in 
children’s minds by the use of History, than is now by 
Bible-lessons in ninety-nine per cent. of our public 
schools, or half even of our Sabbath-schools. 


pupil in the 








— It is to make men, not to fill them, that we want 
schools. Our public schools, therefore, should embrace 
the science of man, the science of agriculture, the sci- 
ence of mechanics, the science of housewifery, and the 
moment we enter the domain of nature our range is un- 
limited.— William Crandle, twenty years ago. 

— Perverseness in the pupil is often the effect of fro- 





wardness in the teacher.—Locke. 
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MATHEMATICS. 


All communications intended for this department should be directed to 
the Editor, Prof. E. T. QuimBy, Hanover, V. H. 





Tur MATHEMATICAL DEPARTMENT OF THE JOUR- 
NAL for the year 1878, will occupy one column or more 
each week, instead of each alternate week as heretofore ; 
and to meet the wants of our primary 
schools, it will be devoted each alternate week to such 
subjects as are taught in these schools. The editor will 
be assisted by Prof. C. H. Pettee, of the Agricultural 
Department, Dartmouth College, whose communications 
Correspondents 


and grammar 


will be indicated by the signature P. 
for this department are particularly requested to send 
their communications direct to the editor at Hanover, 
N. H. The problems hereafter published will be num- 
bered as a new series, using the Arabic notation instead 


of the Roman. 
a ee 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
— J. M. Maxwell is right in his division of triangle. 
— L. Wright asks, What is the difference between 
Ans.—Quantity is anything 
Number is the ratio of @ quan- 


quantity and number ? 
that can be measured. 
tity to the unit of measure, in other words, it is the 
measure of a quantity. If this does not meet the whole 
case, inquire again. 

— John A. Robb desires some one to give a geomet- 
This 
has never yet been done by the simple geometrical con- 
We shall be glad to publish the solution as 


rical solution of the problem to trisect an angle. 


struction. 


soon as furnished. 
ee 


PROBLEMS. 

Prositem 1.—In the circumference of a circle, and 
in opposite extremities of a diameter 90 feet in length, 
stand, perpendicular to the horizon, two poles, 60 and 
75 feet in height: find a point in the circumference 
which is equally distant from the tops of the poles. 

Witri1AmM Hoover. 


NV; +WVar =a-—1, to find the 


° 


PROBLEM 
value of a. 
What is the correct reading of this expression ; viz., 
(VYa—i)?? Please give it in words, in THE JouRNAL. 
SUBSCRIBER. 
[It may be read, The second power of the square root 
of a minus 1; or, The square of the square root, ete. 
Every way of reading it ought to be awkward, for it is 
an expression that has no occasion to be written. ]—Ep. 
4 
SOLUTIONS. 
— Theorem, page 148 of JourNAL, Oct. 4, 1 
Let R be the radius of any circle. Then RF is the 
side of the regular inscribed hexagon, and 4R (W735 —1) 


is.the side of the regular inscribed decagon. The sum 
of the squares of these is expressed by 


e+ feeeed. 5—V5 


=s Z* 
ei 
square of the side of a regular inscribed pentagon. 
Q. E. D. WittrAmM Hoover. 


») 


Note.—In solution of C, line 4: 


followiug =, write + in two cases. 


for C, immediately 
Wa. Hoover. 


—TI present another solution of Problem C., Jour- 
NAL, Oct. 15, 1877, differing somewhat from that of 
Wm. Hoover: 


a+b+c=100; p=30; C=50°. 


) 


—— a 
4 eae’ 
100—(a+m)=e+n=s. 
p* 


8 


m==a cos C. 


22 —— 72: — 
ce n — ps; e-21= 


2 2 Y 
t= P " Cc 
28 


mt+n=b= pcos C 


sin C 


3? — p? 
28 





4 = 30.394. 
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METRIC DEPARTMENT. 


THE GENERAL METRIC MEETING. 


Thursday afternoon, December 27, at 2 o’clock, the largest 
and most interesting meeting yet held in favor of the 
metric system, was called to order by the president of the 
Metric Bureau, Dr. F. A. P. Barnard, president of Columbia 
College, N. Y. There were present about three hundred mem- 
bers and others specially interested, largely of thoughtful men 
and women, known throughout the country as leaders in ed- 
ueation and progress. 

The opening address by President Barnard, was a discus- 
sion of the present state of the reform. The wonderful 
progress of the last year, and the inevitable addption by the 
entire country, were pointed out. An abstract of the address 
will be given in a later number. 

Notes from the different papers must of necessity be very 
brief. To fully understand and appreciate them, teachers 
should have been present, for the afternoon was most enjoy- 
able. No routine business was transacted, and as it was dark 
before the regular-programme was completed, two or three 
important papers were crowded over to another meeting. 

It was proved that the interest was rapidly increasing. By a 
little effort, similar meetings could be arranged in all the lead- 
ing cities and towns of the country during the present season. 
Some active friends of the system should take the matter in 
hand in each locality, and see that at least one popular lecture 
is given in each community in his section. 

Vice-President Bradbury urged teachers to use only the 
most common terms, leaving the ar and ster until the simple 
meter, liter, and gram were thoroughly mastered. He showed 
what had proved most satisfactory in apparatus—the liter-box, 
and the loaded and dissected block, the school-meter and the 
gram, 10-gram, 100-gram, and kilo, brass weights. With these 
pieces the system could be thoroughly explained. He thought 
from the news received by the Bureau within a week, that the 
petitions before Congress would no longer be unavailing, but 
looked for early advanced legislation. 

Prof. H. B. Sprague, on the teaching in the Girl’s High 
School, Boston, of which he is head-master: 

The metric system has been taught in the Girl’s High 
School, Boston, to the first-year class of 1876-7 and that of 
1877-8, numbering in all nearly six hundred pupils. In itself 
the system is found perfectly easy of comprehension, but the 
processes of ascertaining the equivalents of decimal weights and 
measures in the old denominations, and the converse, have not 
been so readily mastered as we had hoped. This part of the 
work has been somewhat tedious, the more so because no im- 
mediate utility has been discernible to the pupil. The opera- 
tions, however, have been facilitated by the cheap measures of 
length, weight, and capacity, which the school committee have 
placed in the hands of the pupils, particularly the meter and 
its subdivisions. The continually recurring question cui bono? 
as usually misapprehended, may justify me in adding a word 
or two. 

1. A valuable discipline is undoubtedly gained by every 
pupil who masters the system, and who becomes familiar with 
the processes of finding equivalents in the old tables of ‘‘ com- 
pound numbers,’”’ and vice versa, but the prospect of speedy, 
practical utility is needed as a.stimulus to this study. 

2. Although the fact is important that many hundreds of 
thinking and reading minds are thus getting trained to weleome 
the introduction of this system in place of the old incubus, and 
will instantly utilize it upon its adoption, yet the proportion of 
High-school pupils among the whole mass of the population is 
so small, that for diffusing a practical knowledge of it some 
other means are indispensable. 

3. Such legislation as should make instruction in the metric 
System compulsory in all public-schools in which ‘‘ denominate 
numbers’’ are taught would, in a very few years at farthest, 
be likely to secure its hearty adoption in all the Northern 
States. To this end, it may be proper to suggest that,— 

4. The Legislature of Massachusetts should be memorialized 
by State, county, and city associations of teachers, and by 
other educational bodies, to secure the enactment of statutes, 
requiring this instruction in all grades of schools above the 
primary. 

5, Congress should in like manner be memorialized in sup- 
port of the bill which Mr. Stephens, of Georgia, is reported to 
be about to offer, for introducing the metric system in all the 
transactions of the National Government, thronghout all its 
departments. c 

6. A committee or committees, charged with these duties, 
and also with the work of corresponding with associations in 
other states, to induce similar action there, might render val- 
uable service. 

Prof. Haywood, of Otterbein University, Westerville, Ohio, 
pointed out that the popular ear was prejudiced against the 
new names, although in themselves they were much less harsh 
than those now in use. The children must be made so famil- 
iar with them, by hearing and seeing them constantly in school, 
that they will appreciate their superiority. With all the school- 
children won, the cause is won. 

F. W. Giles, president of the Topeka National Bank (Kan.), 


urged the formation of metric leagues: 

et there be societies formed for local work. Persons so as- 
sociated might in the purchase of merchandise make it a con- 
dition that they should be served in metric uantities, and 
bestow patronage nowhere else; might require that mechanical 
and scientific works under their control, should be executed in 
metric dimensions; might pledge themselves to teach the sys- 
tem to children under their charge, and to associates in the 
family and in business; might discard the use of other meas- 
ures, weights, etc., in their several trades and associations, and 
in domestic affairs, and in their language, whether in speakin 





[Similar solution received from F, R. Childs, }—Ep. 


or writing, use metric expressions to the avoidance of ol 





terms; in short, as to the members of these societies or leagues, 
let the complete adoption of the metric system be the work of 
to-day. Twenty families so associated in a small town 
would at once exercise an influence highly beneficial. If the 
old modes be the sacrifice we deem them to be, we cannot con- 
sistently use them. Mr. Greeley said ‘‘ the way to resume is to 
resume,’’—the way to reform is to reform. 

Manufacturers may exercise a great influence by putting up 
their commodities for market in packages of tens, hundreds and 
thousands. In the extensive line of goods known as hardware, 
the opportunities are especially prominent and valuable, and 
the change could hardly disecommode any one. 

I would suggest efforts to secure a convention of leading 
manufacturers in this line of goods, to consider the project of 
adopting decimal quantities in their packages. The retail 
trade would hail the change with special delight. 

To express prices for individual things, in dollars and cents, 
that are sold by the manufacturer and jobber by the dozen or 
gross, is the ever-present and ever-hated problem of the retail 
store. 

Elroy M. Avery, principal of the East High School, Cleve- 
land, took for his text, ‘‘What can the Teacher do?’ The 
all-too-short address was too good to be reported in abstract, 
and will be given in an early number in full, as will be the re- 
marks of Rev. Charles B. Rice, of the Massachusetts School- 
board. Both these gentlemen should be pressed into the ser- 
vice during the season, for whatever audience may be gathered 
to hear them, will be sorry when they are through, and will be 
ready to come again. 

The secretary-of the Bureau presented a new circular, con- 
taining the entire system in a singlé sentence, and explaining 
how it might be thoroughly taught in half an hour. Repe- 
tition, handling, and use of the actual weights and measures 
were essential to the best results, but the teaching could be 
done thoroughly in a single half-hour. He deplored the very 
unsatisfactory way in which the subject is usually taught in 
the schools, it being made to appear ten-fold more difficult than 
when presented in its simplicity. As this method of teaching 
will be printed as a special number of the Bulletin, which can 
be had, on application, by any teacher, no abstract is given. 

George W. Folsom, Supervisor of Schools, Boston, said that 
he never got into the spirit of the metric system, till a friend 
induced him to call at the Bureau, where he bought a vest- 
pocket half-meter rule. Since that time he has used this 
measure whenever he had occasion to use any, and his expe- 
rience proved that the actual measures were the best and 
cheapest teachers. His little girl, if asked her height, replies : 
‘The other day, when I was ten, I was 1 meter 35.”’ Every 
thing she measures at school is done by her metric rule, and 
she is thus perfectly familiar with the system. Those who 
wish to understand it themselves, or help others to understand 
and appreciate it, can do it only by having and using the actual 
measures, 

The secretary read some letters from different States, show- 
ing that a single five or ten-cent rule, sent into a community, 
was often the occasion of developing general interest, bringing 
in members of the bureau, causing lectures to be delivered, 
and articles to be printed in the local papers, and, in short, 
doing as much missionary work as ten times the amount spent 
in printing explanations, or talking, without the practical part. 

Principal Stebbins, of the Springfield Collegiate Institute, 
urged the formation of local societies, all tributary to the Bu- 
reau in Boston, but each taking charge of the reform in its 
own locality. The measure is under advisement by the ex- 
ecutive board, and a form of organization will doubtless be 
announced after the January meeting. 

Mr. J. P. Putnam pointed out briefly the great saving to his 
profession (architecture), by the adoption of the new system. 
Illustrative problems required six times as many figures, and a 
much greater complexity of operations, in the old system. 
The adoption was of great practical moment to builders, for 


annoying and expensive mistakes often result from the present 
system. 


Superintendent Sawyer, of Middletown, Conn., said he had 
been experimenting, and foundthat the best place to teach the 
system was in the very beginning of the school course. It was 
a mistake to wait until denominate numbers or decimal frac- 
tions, as had been suggested. The metric system was itself the 
best introduction to arithmetic. 

General Phelps, of Vermont, proposed that, during the win- 
ter, the metric system be the subject of lectures in all the ly- 


ceum courses. There was no difficulty in interesting and 
pleasing an audience, if a competent person supplied with 
model weights and measures, should present the matter. Such 
lectures would be self-supporting by charging a small fee, and 
the way to secure the early adoption was to make the people 
understand the system and its advantages. 

The interest in the meeting had prolonged i already until it 
was too dark to read papers, so that the discussion of the 
“* Metric System in Surveying,” by Professor Philbrick, of the 
Engineering department, Iowa State University, and the 
“Proof of the superior adaptation of the metric units to prac- 
tical work,’’ by Prof. Persifor Frazer, of the Geological Survey 
of Pennsylvania, were postponed until another meeting. With 
these papers, alarge number of letters had to be postponed, 
though coming from some of the most eminent educators of 
the country, and all expressing the heartiest sympathy with the 
work, and the strongest hope of its early success. 


Among the telegrams received was the following : 


e Greetings from the Iowa Association of Teachers, with the 
heartiest approval of the metric system. Send the meter on 
around the world.’’ 


. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 





THE STATE UNIVERSITY QUESTION. — REPLY TO 
PRESIDENT MAGOUN’S ARTICLE. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Dec, 28, 1877. 

Rev. and Dear Sir :—Your article on ‘‘ The State University 
Question,” in Tue JOUNAL (p. 267), has interested me much, 
although I am obliged to dissent from its main doctrine, which 
I suppose to be that State Universities have no right to exist. 
| shall not attempt to argue, but will merely say that I do not 
believe that the people can ever be persuaded to resign the 
higher education exclusively into the charge of a hundred con- 
tending religious sects. Education must become in America, 
as in most other evilized countries, a public function. No 
nalf-and-half policy can be consistently defended, or be perma- 
nent, if the church alone has the exclusive right to carry on 
the higher education. I do not see how she can be excused or 
debarred from the primary schooling. The Roman Catholics 
are consistent and logical on this point. 

But, passing this, I began to write to say that Iam 
more than content with your showing of the weak places of 
some State Universities. I agree that if our State Universities 
are not to be made greater and stronger and more beneficent 
than the denominational colleges, then they ought to be abol- 
ished. The State has no right to occupy the ground with a 
weak and infirm institution. I have often given public expres- 
sion to such sentiments in Minnesota. 

I have some fear that Eastern readers will include all West- 
ern State Universities in your condemnation, although you 
evidently sought to be discriminating. As for Minnesota, we 
repudiate utterly the bad practices stigmatized by you: 

(1) An inspection of our catalogue will show that we do ad- 
here to the traditional classical course. The circumstance that 
we offer other courses enables us to pursue the classical course 
in full. 

(2) We require two years’ work in Greek before freshman 
year, and thereafter we follow the traditional Greek. We re- 
quire three years of Latin before freshman year. 

(3) We do not admit except upon our own examinations. 
We have lately adopted the plan of holding examinations for 
admission in various parts of the State, the answers being ex- 
amined and marked, in every case, by the several professors 
of the university concerned. 

I am, for one, steadfastly opposed to dispensing with certain 
examinations, and am advocating the policy of having a paid 
board of examiners to conduct the final examinations for 
graduation. 

4. As to number of college-students in Minnesota, — there 
are but two real colleges in the State: Carleton College, and 
our own. St. Joseph’s College (Roman Catholic), is not an 
“ American College.” 83 out of 101, instead of 83 out of 183, 
would be our figures in 1874. 

5. We receive from the State $19,000 a year only, and not 
any definite per cent. of taxation. I do not know what frac- 
tional per cent. the sum named would be. 

6. This institution was not “‘ started and pushed by men op- 
posed to classical college education,” or ‘‘ by men opposed to 
Christian education.” 

I would, in conclusion, venture this criticism upon your arti- 
cle: that on the alleged ground that one State University 
begins Greek in freshman year; that one or more admits stu- 
dents upon high-school certificates; that another was started 
by ‘‘men’opposed to Christian education,”’ etc., you apparently 
desire to have all these particulars predicated of Western State 
Universities in general,—a most vicious form of the fallacy of 
composition. With great respect, yours 

WILLIAM W. FOLWELL. 

To PRESIDENT MaGoun, Jowa College. 

cteceldibiaaiane 
SOUNDS OF THE LATIN VOWELS. 
To the Editor of The Journal: 

Having read in a recent number of THE JOURNAL an article 
on the sounds of the vowels in Latin pronunciation, by Dr. E. 
R. Humphreys, of Boston, I am anxious to learn his opinion 
regarding the following points: What method of pronunciation 
of Latin is most popular in our best colleges ? which he consid- 
ers the best, and his reasons for considering it the best ? which 
he considers the more difficult, the Roman or the English? Of 
this latter point I am fully assured, but a friend who differs 
from me desires the opinion of the doctor, in whose criticism 
he has great confidence. I will be under obligations to Dr. 
Humphreys if he will answer my queries, and I am certain 
that others will join with me in appreciating his favor. 

The pronunciation of Latin is shamefully neglected in our 
Preparatory schools. If the Roman method is used, little or 
no attention is paid to the quantity of vowels in determining 
their sounds, If the English method is adopted, the rules for 
wed De are seldom observed, and the quantity of a 
. S as ikely to determine its sound as its position, when 
urely serious blunders are made, since the rules for sound and 
quantity frequently are directly opposed. If the Roman is the 
better, surely it is not the more simple, for a correct use of it 
presupposes a knowledge of the quantity of syllables in all sit- 


uations, which few Latin scholars can claim. I should be 
pleased to have any one, through the columns of your valuable 
journal, communicate his opinion on the methods of Latin 
pronunciation and’ their merits. I, H. PuHuip. 
Siitiinianae 
A GROUNDLESS FEAR. 
To the Editor of The Journal : 

Dr. Humphreys’ articles on ‘‘ Latin Pronunciation’? must 
give much more satisfaction to the advocates of the reformed 
method than to its opponents. His statements in Tor Jour- 
NAL (No. 248, p. 166), are eminently fair. The statement rela- 
tive to the adoption of * the (so-called) English pronunciation”’ 
is commended to the attention of some who oppose all reform. 

Dr. Humphreys seems to agree with the reformers in every- 
thing but the pronunciation of the consonants, which a corrupt 
usage softened in certain combinations, and, perhaps, in that 
of ‘i consonant’ and *v consonant’ and the diphthongs ‘@’ 
and ‘e.’? From adopting a uniform approximate Roman pro- 
nunciation of the consonants sometimes softened, he shrinks 
back with the fear that it would “‘ give to New England a new 
English of its own.’’ This is his position, so far as I under- 
stand it from his articles in THE JOURNAL. 

Whatever other valid grounds Dr. Humphreys may have for 
his fear, it is not apparent how the adoption of the reformed 
pronunciation of Latin would tend to vitiate the pronuncia- 
tion of English or ‘‘ give to New England a new English of its 
own.’ From the time that Latin ceased to be a living tongue 
till quite recently, it was the common medium of intercourse 
of the learned, and the repository of learning. Its pronuncia- 
tion had become corrupt when it ceased to be other than a 
learned language. It was natural that its pronunciation should 
zo on conforming, in the main, with the Romanic languages as 
they were developed, and with the Latin elements of the Teu- 
onie languages, which Latin scholars reduced to writing. 
With this conformation “the (so-called) English pronuncia- 
tion’’ is consistent, quite as consistent, as is the so-called 
‘Continental pronunciation’ with the pronunciation of the 

Jontinental languages. 

Now that the Latin language is not only no longer a living 
language or a prominent medium of intercourse, but is chiefly 
studied as a means of culture, we are at liberty, if a sufficient 
number can agree, to adopt the method of pronunciation 
which has the most to recommend it. The so-called English 
pronunciation is admitted, on all hands, to be exceedingly at 
variance with the pronunciation of Cicero and Cesar. It ut- 
terly destroys the balance of sounds. Between those who 
wree with Dr. Humphreys and ‘the reformers’’ there is no 
juestion of the need of reform. The question is, shall the 
reform be extended to the restoration of a uniform pronuncia- 
tion of the ‘‘ softened consonants,’ or shall it stop short of 
this and accept a pronunciation which belongs to a period of 
decay ? If we stop short of complete reform, shall we join 
the Germans in saying ‘ Tsitsero,’ or the Castilians in saying 
‘Thithero, or the Italians in saying ‘Chichero’? If we retain 
che English assibilations, we continue a faction still. In a 
matter in which we are not shut up to one single course by the 
ecoéxistence of the language, why should we not choose the 
pronunciation of the golden-age of its literature? When the 
question is of an effigy of that which is dead, shall we aim at 
a semblance of what it was when its glory had departed, or of 
what it was when it had reached maturity and before deteriora- 
tion was apparent ? 

Manifestly something is gained in simplicity and in the ease 
of acquisition by the learner, by the restoration of a uniform 
pronunciation of the softened consonants. It also helps the 
comparison of kindred words in other languages, and it does 
not obscure the connection of Latin derivatives in modern 
languages to the eye, through which are mainly traced the 
modifications of words by derivation since they were first com- 
mitted to letters. If in some instances the softened pronunci- 
ations of the consonants is more agreeable to the ear, in others 
it is decidedly offensive, so that the objection of ‘‘ uneuphoni- 
ous utterances’’ cannot be restricted to one side, —a matter 
with which training has very much to do. Thus far, grounds 
for a return to the hard sounds of the consonants seem to pre- 


‘ 


dominate, 

And, now, would the adoption of the reformed pronuncia- 
ciation of Latin tend to ‘‘ give New England anew English of 
its own’?? Am I allured to pronounce g hard in ‘ geology’ and 
‘angel,’ because I pronounce 7 hard in the Greek forms of the 
latter and of the component parts of the former? And why 
should I be any more tempted to pronounce c hard in ‘ recede’ 
and ‘ decide,’ because I do not soften the c in pronouncing the 
corresponding Latin words ? Because in reading French books 
I pronounce as nearly after the French manner as I can; ‘ cause,’ 
‘ place,’ and thousands of other words similar in orthography 
in the two languages, am I in danger thereby of having my pro- 
unnciation of English ruined ? And supposing that students 
of Latin should Romanize their own pronunciation of deriva- 
tives from the Latin, how would it be possible for them to 
effect a general revolution in the pronunciation of so consid- 
erable a part of the words in common use? Did ever so great 
a change of pronunciation have its origin among the learned, 





not to say a small portion of the learned ? 


If Dr. Humphreys’ fear is something which has valid 
grounds, it seems desirable to know what it is, and what are 
its grounds. 

It may be well to add that the reformed pronunciation does 
not involve, in speaking English, the Roman pronunciation of 
Anglicised words. ‘Rome’ willremain an English monosyllable 
Cicero and Cesar will still be called by their familiar English 
names, The Roman pronunciation of these words in an Eng- 
lish sentence will be esteemed as affected and ridiculous as the 
French pronunciation of Paris and Calais, in speaking of these 
When the novelty has passed away and the spirit of 
bravado has had time to be quieted, these ‘‘ uneuphonious ut- 
terances’’ will be as rare in society as bloomers in their extreme 
of ugliness on the street. The advocates of theories, opposed 
to common-sense or common decency as well as to prejudice, 
may preserve their individual consistency, but they will never 
command a general following. Such a theory would be one 
involving the Romanizing-of naturalized words. ED. 


places, 


~~ #0 — 
CHRISTMAS IN THE KINDERGARTEN. 
To the Editor of the Journal: 

Enclosed I send you an extract from an article under the 
head A Kindergarten Celebration, which I have clipped from 
The World, and which interests the friends of the Kinder- 
garten cause: 

One of the most charming school reunions of the season was 
the Christmas celebration, or rather entertainment, in the 
Model Kindergarten of Prof. John Kraus and Maria Kraus- 
Boelte, at 9 West Twenty-Eighth street, Saturday last. The 
institute, in its entire range, affords continuous instruction for 
children between the ages of three and ten years. The kinder- 
garten composes three divisions, and affords the child, previous 
to entering the school, the right, occupation, and requisite 
training for a course of regular instruction. Most of the 
pupils of the intermediate and advanced classes have gone 
through a regular kindergarten course, and there are children 
in the advanced class who entered the kindergarten four and 
five years ago. There was no plan arranged for the exercises; 
all was left to the impression of the moment and to the inclin- 
ation of the children. 

The children assembled as usual, and each one of them had 
a present for the children in the ‘‘ Home of the Friendless,’’ 
to whom these gifts were sent from the kindergarten. Three 
large Christmas trees were filled with the presents made by the 
children for their parents and friends, whom they had invited 
themselves. Mr. and Mrs. Kraus had not invited anyone, 
so conscious were they of the object of keeping the children 
simple, and preventing the thought of display or exhibition. 
These are the two marked features of the true kindergarten 
festival on Christmas, viz.: It is a feast that the children pre- 
pare for their parents, and in which they are reminded not 
to forget the poor. One of the Christmas trees stood in the 
middle of the large, cheerful room of the kindergarten, which 
was ornamented for the occasion with wreaths and flowers. 
The children, about sixty in number, had been entertained on 
the second floor with stories until the appointed hour, eleven 
o’clock. They then marched hand in hand, keeping time to 
the music. After a short prayer, some Christmas and social 
songs were sung, accompanied on the piano. These were fol- 
lowed by a game where the youngest children built nests, then 
hopped like young birds. These games are gymnasti¢ exercises 
under the guise of play. After this several movement games 
were played, representing different trades and occupations, and 
the words accompanying these games were sung alternately in 
English, French, and German. After thus letting off the 
steam, the ‘‘ quiet game” followed, which teaches the chil- 
dren to control themselves, and which trains them unconsciously 
to politeness. One child is placed in the middle, who ealls in an- 
other, shaking hands and making a graceful bow; the second 
child takes the place of the first, and repeats the action of the 
first one. Then Mr. Kraus called the children, as well as the 
training-class around the piano for another Christmas song, 
and ‘‘ Silent night, holy night,’’ from Haydn, wassung. After 
the song was over, the children distributed the presents from 
the Christmas trees to their parents and friends. Then once 
more a circle was formed, a song followed, and the last tree 
was given up to the children. The festival closed with a hearty 
‘*good-bye song.’’ All faces were smiling from first to last, 
without traces of fatigue or discontent, as children are when 
freely and satisfactorily at play. 

There may, perhaps, seldom an institute be found, where the 
beneficial influence upon children by female and male coépera- 
tion is more felt, than by Mr. and Mrs. Kraus. Their congen- 
iality, their perfect sympathy and harmony, can be seen and 
felt everywhere. And that is also what gives the preference to 
their ‘‘ Kindergarten Guide,’ which they are publishing. 
Everything is not only seen through female, but also through 
male lenses, in an educational point of view. Besides both are 
born kindergartners. ‘‘ The excellent Kindergarten Guide of 
Mr. and Mrs. Kraus is the best that as yet has been published,”’ 
says the Baroness Marenholtz-Bulow. ‘‘The authors,’’ says 
THE JOURNAL, “are the most experienced kindergartners in 
America, and are recognized as the best authority in this 
country on kindergarten education.” 


——_-_ ore ——— 
QUERIES. 

1. Can any one inform me, through Tur JourNAL, who 
was the first poet-laureate, and in whose reign he lived ? 

2. Also, who was the author of the following: “Curfew 
must not ring to-night.’’ SUBSCRIBER. 
3. Will some one please translate the following sentence, and 
give the mood and tense of the italicised words : ‘‘ Ego is sum, 


qui nihil unquam mea, potius quam meorum civium causa 
Sectrim.” C. 
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Tue Rhode-Island Institute of Instruction will hold 
its 33d annual meeting at Providence, on Thursday, 
Friday, and Saturday, January 17, 18, 19. The pro- 
gramme was published entire in our issue of January 3, 
and shows good talent selected for the speakers. Among 
them we notice the names of Prof. Barber, of New 
Haven; William Gammell, LL.D., of Providence; Prof. 
White, of Harvard University; Hon. J. W. Dickinson, 


of Massachusetts; Prof. Niles, and President Runkle of 


Boston, and others. Rhode Island educators have of late 
shown a great interest, amounting to enthusiasm, in their 
State Association meetings, and the meetings are the 


largest in attendance of any similar association in the 
country, often filling the largest halls in the city, not 


with crowded but with packed audiences. We presume 
the next week’s sessions will be no exception to this 
rule, in respect to numbers and the devotion of its mem- 
bers. In our issue of January 17, we shall give the 
history of. this organization, and a brief account of the 
work of its present able president, L. W. Russell, Esq,, 


of Providence. 


Ir is pleasant to note the formation of a New-Eng- 


Hall, and after various reports had been made, the di- 
rectors adjourned to meet at the call of the president. 











In a recent JourNAL, Dr. E. R. Humphreys, of 
Boston, suggested that the International Congress of 
Educators be held at Paris during the summer of 1878, 
in connection with the great assembly at the French 
Exposition. His proposition was that the gathering 
should be a high, literary, and educational congress of 
English-speaking men and women, to consult— First, on 
classical questions now under discussion on this continent, 
and in Europe, in their bearing upon the English lan- 
guage and literature ; Second, as to the means of provid- 
ing mutual information and sympathy between the more 
advanced educators of America and England; and as 
either a means toward, or a result of this, a generous 
interchange of courtesies between the chief universities 
of this country and those of Great Britain and Ireland, 
by a mutual credit for “terms” (of residence) given to 
the students who might wish, after studying two years, 
or eight “terms,” in an American or English univer- 
sity, to take the remaining “terms” and a degree at the 
other. This would have the effect on both the educa- 
tion and the friendly feelings of the scholars of both 


land Normal Association, which held its first meeting 
for organization at Boston, on Monday, December 31. 
This association, in its suggestion, had its birth at 
Montpelier, in July, when a committee was appointed 
to draw up a plan for its organization and arrange for 
its first meeting. C. C. Rounds, principal of the State 
Normal School, at Farmington, Maine, presented the 
report of the committee, and reported a list of officers, 
consisting, among others, of Principal Kelsey of Ply- 
mouth, N. H., as the first president, and Miss Principal 
Hyde, of Framingham, Mass., as secretary. The sub- 
ject for discussion at this first meeting was, “The 
Proper Work of the Normal School,” which was treated 
in a very able and practical manner. The next meeting 
will be held in connection with the annual sessions of 
the American Institute of Instruction, commencing the 
day previous to the meeting of that body, and hence it 
will be on the 8th of July. The movement is a capital 
one, and it will serve to help on the work of the normal 
schools to the attainment of the best methods and the 
best results. There was a good attendance at this first 
meeting, which is to be succeeded by biennial gather- 
ings in the several New-England States. 
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countries. And thirdly, to take strong steps for securing 
This congress should consist 
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not merely of philologues, but also of literary men, 
editors, cultivated laymen, all in fact enlightened 
enough to sympathize with such great objects. 
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Several letters have come to us, which would be of 
great interest could we publish them, endorsing the 
suggestion of Dr. Humphreys, and in our own opinion 
this movement would receive the sanction of all of our 
leading American educators; and we understand by pri- 
vate correspondence that distinguished and influential 
men in Great Britain will most cordially endorse and 
help on such a meeting. Prof. Richardson, of Ken- 
tucky, suggests the Sorbonne as the place of this con- 
vention, and August as the month of the gathering. 

We need not say that we are in hearty sympathy with 
such a meeting, and believe it would be the beginning 
of a mutual recognition of the true relations of scholars 
and educated men of Great Britain and America, which 
in the future would result in a brotherhood in language 
and literature as universal as the brotherhood of man. 


BOSTON, MASS., JANUARY 10, 1878. 








FROM HON. B. G. NORTHROP, 


Secretary Board of Education, Conn. 

My Dear Sir: — As your admirable portrait of 
George Peabody came to hand to-day, I showed it to 
his niece,—a young lady of rare taste and refine- 
ment, —then in the house, saging, without showing 
the name, “ Have you ever seen a portrait of Lord 
Beaconsfield ?” “ Oh, isn’t that a fine likeness of 
George Peabody!” was her instant and hearty ex- 
clamation; and her impromptu recommendation I 
must deliberately endorse. All teachers will be glad 
to see the likeness of the man who did so much to 
encourage schools and learning, and who originated 
the noble —so happily illustrated by his own 
munificent gifts to promote education, — “ Education, 
the debt of the present to future generations.” 


motto, 








THE WEEK. 


— Gold closed at 1023. 
— The prospects of an armistice between Russia and 








Tue State Associations oF Epvucarors have an 
important duty to perform in making and controling 
pubiic opinion on educational questions. As now man- 
aged, these gatherings contain the representatives of all 
grades and departments of school-work, and if theré is a 
progressive spirit in the individual, it ought and will find 
expression in the body of which he is apart. Fora 
brief but interesting account of the Maine meeting, we 


Tue Directors of the American Institute of Instruc- 
tion held their annual meeting at Boston, January 5, 
and made preliminary arrangements for the 48th meet- 
ing of the Institute. Much interest was manifested in 
the discussions as to the time and place of the annual 
sessions, and the outline of the exercises. It was voted 
that the summer meeting be held on Tuesday, Wednes- 
day, Thursday, and Friday, July 9, 10, 11, 12, 1878. 
The place of the meeting was not fixed upon definitely, 
as several points of interest were proposed, prominent 


Turkey are rapidly diminishing. 

— Fighting is reported in the Balkans, where the 
Turks are striving to check the onward march of the 
invading Muscovite. 

— A cold wave is sweeping over the United States 
refer our readers to the words of our correspondent, Rev. 
A. D. Mayo, in another column. 

THE Massachusetts meeting was a fair representative 
of the teachers and school-officers-of the State. It was 
not large in numbers, nor enthusiastic in spirit. Most 
of the papers read were good; several of them were 


and the Canadas. In many places the thermometer in- 
dicates 40 degrees below zero. 

— Lord Derby replies to Prince Gortschakoff, that 
England has no objection to Russia and Turkey com- 
pleting a military armistice, but that the British voice 


among which were some central locality in the White 
Mountain region, near Mount Washington, and the 
must be heard when a peace is concluded. beautiful and popular summer resort at Martha’s Vine- 
— A serious fire occurred at the Riverside Press, unusually so, and the discussions following them, in the 
main, were thoughtful, though off-hand and extempora- 
neous. ‘I'wo points stood out prominently in the plan 


of the meeting. One was primary-school work, and the 


; yard. After a full expression of opinion on the subject 
Cambridge, Mass., by which the sheets of the Atlantic 
Monthly for February were destroyed, together with 


The loss was about 


of a place, the matter was referred to a committee, con- 
sisting of President Bicknell, Secretary Hall, and Sam- 


many other valuable publications. uel W. Mason, of Boston. Chief among the living is- 


$43,000. 

— There is an evident change of sentiment on the 
silver question among Congressmen, and it is thought 
in Washington that the Bland bill cannot be passed 
over an Executive veto. A compromise measure of some 
kind will probably be presented and adopted. 

— The Geographical Society of Marseilles is prepar- 
ing a banquet to Stanley. A dispatch from Cairo says 
the Khedive warmly congratulated Stanley on his suc- 
cess in his explorations in Africa, and personally con- 
ferred upon him the Grand Cross of the Order of the 
Medjidie. A brilliant banquet was given in honor of 
Stanley, Friday night, in Alexandria, Egypt. 





sues of the day ‘which were suggested for discussion, 
were “High Schools as a Factor in Public Education,” 
“The Place of the Scientific Studies in a School Cur- 
riculum,” “Local Supervision and Inspection,” “The 
Devotion of the Public Lands to Public Education,” 
“Tlliteracy and Compulsory Attendance,” and kindred 
subjects. The whole schedule of arrangements was 
finally submitted to a committee, consisting of the pres- 
ident and secretary, aud Messrs. Corthell of Maine, 
Ruggles of New Hampshire, Conant of Vermont, Phil- 
brick of Massachusetts, Mowry of Rhode Island, and 
Corbin of Connecticut. The arrangements for railroads 
was committed to the experienced hands of Secretary 


other, school supervision, — concealed under the topic, 
“ Ruts in Education,” discussed by Mr. Charles Francis 
Adams, Jr., and others. In the primary department, 
contrary to the expectations of many, and especially of 
its president, Superintendent Parker, of Quincy, no 
advanced position was taken, and no new departure 
made: old truths were iterated, and truisms repeated. 
Secretary Dickinson and his former associates in normal 
work, set forth the philosophy of normal methods as 
especially valuable to primary teachers; but beyond that, 
the meeting failed in suggesting ways of improving pri- 
mary instruction. This was not owing to a want of 





men and women with ideas in the line of improvement, 
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hut for the lack of time to call them out, and for that 
freedom of expression which comes of longer sessions 


and better matured plans. 

The sensation of the meetings was Mr. Adams “ talk” 
on “Ruts and Hobbies.” In this discussion he rode 
with a “free lance” over the educational field, and from 
the county primary school up to “ dear old Harvard,” 
not a combatant but received the tickle of his spear- 
point. He declared himself to be an “outsider” in his 
criticisms on schools, their work and management; and 
his platform most evidently showed the position from 
which he had taken his observation. The primary 
school “rut” he stated to be the A, B, C, D methods 
of teaching the alphabet, and in this and similar ruts, 
the whole vehicle was running. The grammar-school 
“rut” was the multiplicity of studies and memoriter 
recitation of text-books: the high-school “rut” was 
high-pressure in science, languages, and mathematics ; 
the normal-school “rut” was an indefinable unfitness 
for teaching; and the college “rut”, especially of his 
own alma mater, Harvard University, was cramming. 
Further on in the work of school-management, the “rut” 
was incompetency in school officials. Here the speaker’s 
experience touched the system by practical personal 
knowledge, and here he established the remedy for the 
removal of the educational machinery from the ruts 
which it had grooved for itself. 

‘Now, you may ask,” said Mr. Adams, ‘* what is my hobby. 
Well, yes, I have a hobby; it is the superintendency. You 
may say you have heard all about it. No, you never heard of 
it. The general idea is now about as it was before the time of 
Horace Mann, that the superintendency is a kind of retiring 
berth to broken-down teachers or men of other professions. 
Until Horace Mann’s time the idea was prevalent that anybody 
was fit to teach school; and since his day there has been no 
progress. Ido not believe that for every dollar we spend in 
Massachusetts we get fifty cents in return. Your normal 
school, founded by Mann, is turning out line-officers, but where 


No matter how good the armies, the one with 
We must put the 


is your staff ? 
the Von Moltke at its head wins the day. 
top story upon the house begun by our great educator. The 
most tangible point at which to begin is Harvard College. You 
should put that grand old institution into direct and immedi- 
ate communication with the common-school system of Massa- 
chusetts. How do we unite Harvard with the bar and the 
pulpit ? By post-graginate courses; by schools of law and the- 
ology. You should secure a post-graduate course, with a pro- 
fessorship of common-school education, at Cambridge. Then 
you will secure your staff, your head minds, to direct your 
trained line-officers.’’ 

The discussion thus opened was continued with force 
and effect by several of our strongest men, and while 
the positions of Mr. Adams were cautiously met, all 
were forced to agree with him that the weak point of 
the Massachusetts system is its want of proper local 
supervision; and, as a resultant of the speech of Mr. 
Adams,—in all of which there is certainly fair occasion 
for well-advised criticism,—a resolution was offered by 
Mr. Collar as expressing the views of the convention, 
asking the General Court of the Commonwealth to make 
provision for county supervision of schools, and for a 
more careful examination into the attainments of teach- 
Mr. Dickinson, the State secretary, has already 
made a strong movement in the same direction, and it is 
confidently hoped that the first important step secured 


under his administration will be that of local school in- 
Spection. 


ers, 








SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE MAINE STATE CONVENTION. 


If the people and the work we saw at the opening of this 
body, on Thursday, Dec. 26, are representative of the currents of 
tought on school affairs, the Pine-tree State is on the eve of 
an important advance. Already Maine, like several of our 
Western States and New York, leads Massachusetts in the im- 
position of a State tax forcommon schools. She has also made 
& most decided movement toward the higher education, and 
high schools are springing up in great numbers. It would be 
only just in the opponents of this new movement, to remember 
that a real high school is a growth of years; and a sweeping 
criticism on this class of seminaries in Maine is like a condem- 
nation of a group of wide-awake, promising boys because they 
are not six feet high. From all we know of the teachers of 








this State, we believe that twenty years will remove the objec- 
tions against the crudeness of its new high schools. 

The bright little city of Lewiston was not overwhelmed with a 
rush of schoolmasters and mistresses, on holiday week. Some 
four hundred most attentive listeners sat out the opening ad- 
dress in that splendid cave of the echoes, the City Hall, on 
Wednesday night. A moderate grammar-school hall contained 
the crowd on the opening forenoon. But there was a vigor of 
character, and incisive and forward-looking style of mind in that 
select audience that promised more than a multitude drifting 
about a common-place idea. These people go at things without 
gloves, firmly criticise the defects of their State system, and espe- 
cially the lack of system in their county schools; acknowledge the 
superiority of the methods over the border, among the blue- 
noses, and act like men and women who mean business. 
There is no better man for a State in this hopeful condition 
than Superintendent of Instruction, Corthell. He unites a 
clear head and a tireless energy to a most effective way of put- 
ting things, on his feet. No man in the union has now a 
more inviting future before him, in the field of popular educa- 
tion. If he succeeds in moving the legislature to initiate such 
a system of examination of teachers as he urged, in the best 
five minutes’ talk to which we ever listened, on Thursday, he 
will place the Down-East Commonwealth at the head of New 
England in the great practical school reform of the day. 

The two normal schools of the State are doing good work. 
Indeed, the best normal school possible for a State is the pres- 
ence of a few men of the restless character of Principal 
Rounds, who is an incarnation of ‘‘ forward march” along the 
whole line. The teacher question is evidently uppermost. 
How to keep at home the scores of brilliant teachers that 
yearly are driven away from the State; how to make the 
normal school more effective, by a practice department; how 
to defend the real instructors against the rivalry of the flood 
of nobodies who will ‘‘ keep school”’ for “ next to nothing ”’; 
how to secure something like a vital examination of candi- 
dates; seemed the topicsnearest the heart of the convention. 

The address of Professor Thompson, of the School of Tech- 
nology at Worcester, on the practical bearing of industrial ed- 
ucation, was a most valuable contribution to this confused 
topic. The double mistake of the crowd of well-meaning phi- 
lanthropists, who demand that the common school for the 
whole American people shall be reorganized as a semi-work in- 
stitute, is, first, lack of knowledge of the best new methods 
of teaching which break the chain of book-mongering and re- 
store the child to natural ways of teaching; and, second, the 
notion that the people, as a whole, will submit to a system of 
public education adapted only to a manufacturing community. 
Professor Thompson clearly showed that all real technical 
teaching must rest on the solid basis of a sound general educa- 
tion; that the successful pupils in his school are those who 
enter it best qualified by a generous culture; that up to the 
average American age of graduation from the grammar 
school (12 years), nothing so valuable can be done for children 
as a thorough instruction in the elements of common-school 
education by the best methods; that beyond that age we must 
leave it to private munificence to provide the means of exten- 
sive free instruction in the mechanical arts to all who can prof- 
itablyenjoythem. We believe the present agitation of this topic 
will have the outcome of reforming the style of instruction in 
common schools, and awakening the men of affairs of our 
large communities to the endowment of institutes for tech- 
nical training all over the land. A.D. TH. 





PHILADELPHIA, 


A meeting of teachers and others interested in the Harvard 
examinations for women, was held in Miss Longstreth’s par- 
lors, on the 11th inst. Several members of the local committee 
were present. They reported that their correspondence in dif- 
ferent quarters indicated the liveliest interest in the subject of 
the higher education of women, and that they had received the 
names of twenty candidates for the coming examination in ’78. 
Almost all of the number are pupils of private schools or semi- 
naries in Philadelphia. 

Matters of general interest in education were earnestly dis- 
cussed, and a genuine desire manifested to have our private 
schools institutions of sterling worth, and not mere fashion- 
able or “‘finishing’’ schools. I believe that every teacher left 
that meeting with a deeper sense of the responsibility of this 
class of our educators,— the teachers of private schools. They 
are the instructors mainly of that part of our community who 
‘* set the fashions’ in more senses than one. Because of their 
greater freedom, they have opportunity for carrying out 
schemes of culture that are not possible to the public-school 
teacher. But at the same time they have to contend with evils 
many and grievous, in the shape of children’s parties, dancing 
soireés, etc.; and above all, in the half-insane idea on the part 
of the parents, that the ‘‘royal road to learning’’ has been 
discovered in these progressive days, and that a liberal educa- 
tion is to be obtained by means of “lectures” all the way 
through as a substitute for hard study and honest thinking. 


To combat these evils and errors,— to show parents that not 
judicious study, but injudicious indulgence is the cause of 


headaches and ill-health in their children,— to create and keep 
alive a spirit which shall recognize the true dignity of intellect- 
ual culture, requires vast moral strength and hopefulness in a 
teacher. It is just these qualities that are quickened and 
strengthened by the intercourse of earnest minds, and the 
teachers’ institutes and associations all over the land are the 
acknowledgments of our dependence upon each other in this 
respect. 

We see not why the temporary association which has grown 
out of the interest in the Harvard examination, should not be- 
come a permanent one; or why this important class of our 
educators should not form a part of our Philadelphia Teachers’ 
Institute. The latter is composed only of public-school teach- 
ers. The question of admitting private-school teachers has 
been broached, but it is claimed that the interests of the two 
classes éf instructors are so different that a union would not 
be possible. This seems to me a narrow view of the subject. 
Perhaps it is one cause of the want of greater efficiency on the 
part of our institute. Surely there is enough common ground 
for teachers to meet upon, no matter what their individual in- 
terests; and a teachers’ association can become a power in the 
land, and a promoter of a broad and liberal educational policy, 
when it includes within itself every phase of intellectual 
culture. 

The interest of our best citizens in industrial education con- 
tinues to grow, and attests itself in various ways. Recently a 
large audience gathered in the lecture-room of the Franklin In- 
stitute, to hear. an address by Mr. J. D. Runkle, President of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, on ‘The Feasi- 
bility of giving Mechanical Instruction to Youth..”” Mr. 
Runkle laid down the proposition, supported by his own ex- 
perience, that it was no more difficult to train a class in any 
branch of mechanic arts than it was to teach them mathe- 
matics. He advocated instruction in, not construction of, me- 
chanical appliances, and therefore ‘claimed that the training 
could be given in the schools as they are, without building 
trade-schools. 

We are beginning to realize that we educate the children of 
the present day to such a point as to lead them to believe that 
they can earn a living by the head instead of the hand, there- 
fore Mr. Runkle found an interested, eager audience, who were 
glad to listen to any suggestions which would indicate a way 
out of the difficulty which surrounds us. 

The School of Industrial Art, attached to the Pennsylvania 
Museum, was opened on Monday evening, December 15th. 
The rules adopted for the present government of the school are 
few in number, and have been well considered. In order that the 
advantages of the school may be properly bestowed, all pupils, 
who, at the end of the first*two months after the opening of the 
term, do not show sufficient talent or energy in the pursuit of 
their studies, will be dropped from the school and their places 
filled from the list of applicants; and at the end of each month 
thereafter the instructor will request the withdrawal of all such 
pupils as, in their judgment, do not give promise of success. 
There will be both morning and evening classes every day in 
the week, except Saturday and Sunday. ‘There is every reason 
to believe that the school will be well attended, and with profit 
to the students, during the present winter. M. 

Philadelphia, Jan. 1, 1878. 








GREAT OFFER FOR 1878. 


Webster’s Unabridged: The Latest Edition. 


OUR 


Any person sending us the names of four new sub- 
scribers to the Journal of Education, will receive one 
copy of this MAGNIFICENT WORK. 


Every subscriber can now possess one of Webster's 
Dictionaries by obtaining four new subscribers among 
acquaintances, friends, and patrons. 


ONE DAY’S WORK WILL DO 1T! 


TELL YOUR SCHOLARS, and you can get this 
splendid book for your school. , 


SCHOOL OFFICERS will gladly aid you,—so will 
parents and friends. 


WEBSTER’S UNABRIDGED DICTIONARY. 
Four Supscriners—TWwELve Do.uars. 


Make the announcement next Monday morning in 
your school, and on Tuesday send us the first order. 
The Dictionary will come to you by the next mail. 


THIS OFFER CONTINUES BUT ONE MONTH. 


GO TO WORE AT ONCE. 


Don’t fail to have it now. 
Address T. W BICKNELL, Publisher. 





16 Hawley St., Boston, Jan. 1, 1878. 
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NEW-ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 


MAINE. 
THe JouRNAL of last week gave a good account of the 
meeting of the Maine Teachers’ Association, and also gave the 


choice of editor for the year. There will be no need, there- 
fore, for him to make any bow to the public, and only to say 
that it will depend entirely upon the teachers of the State to make 
that portion of THE JouRNAL devoted to Maine pleasant and 
All communications may be sent to Portland, Me., 
In order that these 


newsy. 
box 737, and will be speedily attended to. 
communications may be used, they should reach Portland on 
Thursday of each week. It is hoped that a persistent effort 
will be made by every teacher to send notices of changes of 
teachers, of the building of new school-houses, and in fact any 
and all items of State news. Exchanges in Maine wifi please 
send their paper as above. 

Mention was made that the teachers of Maine had had a 
meeting recently. They did have one at Lewiston. Now 
Lewiston is one of the best places to have such conventions 
that is known. The city is celebrated for the push and drive 
of its inhabitants. It has never been noted, however, for any 
particular pretence to that shrewdness which, to obtain wealth, 
hold out false pretences. But there is in Lewiston a hotel, the 
proprietor of which set forth that those who were in attend- 
ance at the Association would be provided for at $1.50 per day. 
Did he mention how they were to be provided for? Did he cause 
to be set forth upon the notices, that for that sum there must 
be two in a bed and two beds in a room, and the room on the 
floor nearest heaven? Did he state that if you didn’t take 
that arrangement you might come down stairs and have aroom 
with a single bed in it, and sleep all alone, and then pay regular 
fare ? 

Lewiston has the reputation of having the best schools in 
Maine. The schools were not in session, and there was no 
opportunity to judge of their excellence. The teachers were 
in attendance, except those who had to go away because the 
Association metin Lewiston, and they never liked conventions. 
It is also currently reported in the State,—has, in fact, been no- 
ticed in the State Superintendent’s annual report,—as one of the 
things to be especially noted in praise of Lewiston, that it had 
a superintendent of schools. Weare glad to know this fact; 
but where is the man? Isn’t a Maine Teachers’ Association 
full as good for a Maine educator as the Massachusetts Teach- 
ers’ Association? In short, it does work well to go ‘“ Down 
East’’ and get capable men and women to fill the places in the 
schools outside of Maine; but to go ‘‘ down east’”’ and become 
a ‘‘ shining light’’ requires determination and a strict applica- 
tion to business. 

Auburn is the city which, geographically-speaking, is situ- 
ated across the river Androscoggin, opposite to and facing Lew- 
iston. It is now noted as the city which has a school commit- 
tee, who having eyes see not, and having ears hear not. It is 
reported that they did see with their eyes a petition from the 
teachers asking permission to attend the meeting on the other 
side of the river, and they did hear from the public words of 
praise for the work which was doing by the Association ! but 
in the hardness of their hearts they did not attend to either of 
these monitions, and told their teachers to teach and not to go 
seeking after strange gods, which might become the means of 
destroying that old and ancient method of teaching that they 
had known so long. If it had been a matter of dollars and 
cents, the committee would indeed have been “‘ penny wise and 
pound foolish,”’ but, strange as it may seem, it is also reported 
that the teachers said that they would teach enough longer so 
as not to lose any time. 

Capital punishment has been abolished; but flogging has not, 
and now one teacher has had to pay a fine for flogging a boy, 
and yet another has been “ prosecuted for punishing a disobe- 
dient young lady.”’ Young lady, indeed ! C. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


We are quite certain that Hon. J. W. Simonds, formerly 
State superintendent, and now superintendent of schools at 
Milford, Mass., is making his influence felt for good, in the 
cause of education, in that town. Under his direction, the 
teachers have meetings for the discussion of live educational 
subjects. 

The winter term of the normal school, at Plymouth, has 
opened with an increased number of pupils. A. G. Blossom, 
of Franklin, has presented the school with over 200 varieties 
of native and foreign woods, all carefully cut, polished, and 
arranged. 

Kimball Union Academy has an attendance of 80 students: 
McCallum Institute, and Francestown and Pembroke Acade- 
mies, upwards of 50 each. 

A new brick school-house has just been completed and dedi- 
cated at Suncook. The whole cost was about $6,000. Another 
is nearly completed in district No. 14, Bow. Its cost will be 
about $1,000. New Hampshire is certainly improving in the 
matter of school-houses. 

The Tilden Enterprise, Vol. VIII., No. 1, published by the 
senior class at the Tilden Ladies’ Seminary, has been re- 
ceived. It does credit to the institution. 


VERMONT. 

Professor Collier, of the University of Vermont, has re- 
ceived the appointment of chief chemist in the Agricultural 
Department, Washington. 

Among the expected speakers at the Board of Agriculture’s 
meeting, in Middlebury, this week, are Congressman George 
B. Loring, Prof. W. H. Brewer of New Haven, Conn., Prof. 
G. H. Perkins of Burlington, and Col. John B, Mead of Ran- 
dolph. 

President Hulbert’s address at Barre on “ The Place of 
Academies in our Educational System,’’ will soon be pub- 
lished in pamphlet form, 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

Governor Rice, in the address to the State 
ture last Thursday, in discussing the hygienic considera- 
tions connected with our school system, says: ‘‘It seems de- 
sirable that a law should be enacted, authorizing, and in large 
cities requiring, school boards to appoint a medical officer, 
whose duty shall be to give advice as an expert on all questions 
relating to the sanitary condition of the school-houses, or to 
the health of the pupils, and to render such services as an in- 
spector and examiner, as would properly devolve upon such an 
officer.’’ On the matter of géneral education: he says, ‘‘ The 
publie schools should never be permitted to fall below the most 
advanced methods of teaching, on the one hand; and, on the 
other, they should embrace in their courses of instruction what 
is necessary as a foundation for success and usefulness in the 
ordinary pursuits of life, so that the educational force shall 
keep pace with the progress of every other interest. If more 
extended and liberal ranges of study be required than formerly, 
this will, perhaps, involve larger cost; but it also indicates the 
forward movement of the society at large. The teacher who 
would successfully train his pupils must himself be taught; 
and hence the necessity of making suitable provision for the 
support of our several normal schools; and, until some means 
of increasing the schoo] fund are devised and adopted, these 
and kindred schools must depend, in part, upon the public 
treasury.”’ The amount of the public school fund is $2,066,- 
866.43. Amount of the income thereof paid to cities and towns 
for 1876-77, $76,320.07. Total amount expended in mainte- 
nance of the public schools, includng those in the reformatory 
and charitable institutions, $5,582,519.28. Being $18.87 for 
each child in the State between five and fifteen years of age. 
Whole number of pupils of all ages in the public schools during 
the year, 305,776. All the cities and towns of the State have 
raised by taxation the amount required by law to be raised as 
the condition for receiving a share of the income of the school 


Legisla- 


funds. 

The winter term of Lawrence Academy, at Groton, Mass., 
commenced with an increase of students. The first lecture of 
the course to be given during the term, was delivered in Acad- 
emy Hall, by ex-Senator Patterson, of New Hampshire, Dec. 
18th, on ‘‘ Italy,’’ and was both interesting and instructive. 

The forty-first annual report of the Massachusetts Board of 
Education, will recommend a more careful selection and exam- 
ination of teachers for the common schools; more thorough 
execution of the truant laws of the State; appointment of 
trained men to act as supervisors of schools; a more judicious 
expenditure of money in the building of school-houses; a re- 
vision of courses of study now taught, and the introduction of 
better methods of teaching. 

The gain of the students of Lasell Seminary, Auburndale, 
for the three months now closing, is over seven pounds each! 
Out of 45 weighed, one has held her own, 2 have lost in all 6 
pounds, and 42 have gained in all 296} net average gain, in- 
cluding those who have lost 64 pounds. Of the 42, 9 gained 
less than 5 pounds ; 33 gained 5 or over, up to 134, the largest 
increase. The winter term began January 3d, with an increased 
number of pupils (not usual at this season of the year), and 
the addition of lessons in the best system of dress-making, to 
help girls to become independent. . 

Harvard College.—The library proposes to issue by subscrip- 
tion a catalogue of scientific serial publications in all languages, 
which has been prepared by Mr. Samuel H. Scudder, librarian 
of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences. The library 
funds amount to $170,000, yielding a yearly income of $15,000 
for the purchase of books. A fire escape has been placed on 
Matthews Hall after countless demands for it. The new hall, 
to be built with the bequest of Mrs. James Warren Sever, will 
be used for recitations. Mr. Augustus Hemmenway, of the 
class of ’75, has given the college as much money as shall be 
necessary to erect anew gymnasium. The new building will 
stand west of the scientifie school, will be of brick, and will 
contain all the conveniences of a modern gymnasium, includ- 
ing a walking-track, a drill-room and armory, and fencing and 
boxing-rooms. It will accommodate three hundred. 

A branch of palm borne by the students at the funeral of 
Humboldt, and given to the late Professor Agassiz by Mr. 
Winthrop of Boston, who brought it to this country, has been 
presented by the family of the American naturalist to the 
Massachusetts Historical Society. 

A school-house and yard in the ‘“‘ Mountain district’ stands 





in three towns and counties, so that the pupils sit in Rindge, 


the teacher in New Ipswich, and recess is taken in Ash- 
burnham. 

Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes will read a poem at the centen- 
nial anniversary celebration of Phillips Academy, Andover, 
next June. 


RHODE ISLAND. ; 

Providence Evening Schools.—The evening schools are now 
in full operation. There are nine schools in which the com- 
mon branches are taught, and a polytechnic school, with two 
departments in separate buildings. The appropriation of 
$13,000 by the city will support these schools for eighteen 
weeks, but it is hoped the means will be at hand to continue 
them twenty weeks, the time which they have been in session 
for several years past. The schools are held in halls, chapels, 
and old school-houses not at present employed for day-schools. 
In some cases they occupy two or three rooms; in others, they 
The common schools vary in size 
from 125 to 300 or more pupils. The average attendance in all 
the schools is about 150 each. Each school has a man as prin- 
cipal, and another as first-assistant, who takes the principal’s 
place when necessary; and a number of additional assistants, 
of both sexes, varying with the size of the school. At the 
commencement of the session, 15 scholars are assigned to each 
teacher, over whose studies he has exclusive care. The male 
teachers are, for the most part, students in Brown University. 
There are also young lawyers, doctors, and other professional 
men. The lady teachers are nearly all graduates of the city 
high school, or normal school, and a few are students in the 
latter institution. 

In the common schools the studies are taught as practically 
as possible. These are reading, writing, spelling, arithmetic, 
writing letters, sometimes geography, and familiar lectures on 
practical subjects, as the history of the country, form of gov- 
ernment, and courses of reading to improve leisure time. The 
books used are loaned by the city. 

In one branch of the polytechnic school mechanical, free- 
hand, and architectural drawing are taught by the principal, 
Mr. Hall, an architect, of the city, together with five assist- 
ants. In the English and scientific department, which has 
been under the direction of Mr. John B. Peck for four winters, 
algebra, geometry, bookkeeping, natural philosophy, applied 
mechanics, and other studies are taught. 

In all these schools more than fourteen hundred are in- 
structed every evening, and the number of names enrolled is 
very much larger. The schools are more flourishing and have 
a better class of teachers than ever before. They are under 
the control of the committee on evening schools, of whom the 
Hon. Elisha E. Mowry is the efficient chairman. 

At a meeting of the school committee of Woonsocket, a re- 


quest that a pupil be allowed to leave the Consolidated Gram- 
mar School and attend the grammar school at Globe side, was 
refused. It was voted that the teachers be allowed to close 
their schools on the 17th, 18th, and 19tMMlays of January, to 
attend the Teachers’ Institute at Providence. 


are held in one large hall. 


CONNECTICUT. 

Professor Dana, of New Haven, has been awarded the Cop- 
ley medal by the Royal Society, London. 

More than twelve hundred citizens of New Haven have 
signed a petition, asking the city board of education to recon- 
sider their vote excluding the Bible from the public schools. 

Telephones are to be put into every grammar school in New 
Haven, to establish communication with the high-school build- 
ing. If they work satisfactorily they will become permanent. 

Danbury is to enjoy the advantage of having what is claimed 
to be the finest library-building in the State, except that of 
Yale College. It is the bequest of the brothers A. M. and W. 
A. White, who gave $25,000, the land and their old mansion, 
which has been fitted up for rent. 

Giles Potter, agent of the State board of education, during 
his late visit to Waterbury, found sixty-eight children under 
fourteen years of age working at the several factories and other 
places he visited. Of this number sixteen were working in 
violation of the law, making about 20 per cent. 

George E. Howe, who has been appointed superintendent of 
the Meriden State Reform School, has been at the head of a 
similar institution in Ohio for twenty years, and is warmly 
recommended by President Hayes and other public men of that 
State. He is the father of the family plan in reform schools. 
Four years ago his son took charge of the Michigan school, 
which was then on the congregated plan, and to-day, by the 
aid of Mr. Howe, Sr., there is not a bolt, bar, or fence, in the 
Michigan school. 

It is rumored that some of the teachers in the New Haven 
public schools think of resigning, in consequence of the recert 
order of the school-board dispensing with religious exercises 
in the schools. 

Mr. E. B. Elmer gave an interesting historical address at the 
dedication of a school-house at West Hartford. From this ad- 
dress it appears that the first school-house in the district was 
built about 1781, and the next one about 1806. The records 


are fragmentary previous to the latter date, but from 1807 to 
the present time the records of the district are complete. In 
the days of open fire-places, each scholar was required to fur- 
nish a pile of wood three feet long, four feet high, and two 





feet wide, for the support of the fire. The first stove was pur- 
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chased at a cost of one dollar and fifty cents. The school- 
teacher was formerly required to build the fires in addition to 
the duties of instruction, and one teacher, Miss Rachel W ood- 
ruff, was paid the enormous sum of nine dollars for keeping 
school and building fires nine weeks. 

Prof. Jacob F. Huber, of Middletown, Conn., died on Thurs- 
day last, aged 75 years. He was born in Switzerland, and came 
to America more than half a century ago, From 1831 to 1863 
he was connected with the Wesleyan University as professor 
and instructor in languages, and since the latter date he has 
given private lessons. 





EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


CALIFORNIA.—The school population of California numbers 
2),067, of whom 135,335 are enrolled in the public schools, 
and an average of 89,539 attend daily. There are 1,184 male 
teachers, and 1,983 female teachers. The school fund for the 
past year, was $3,612,163, and the expenditures $2,749,729. 
The male teachers’ salaries average $84 per month, and the 
females’ $68. Private schools in the State have 15,344 pupils. 

There are now published in San Francisco 16 dailies, 43 
weeklies, 1 semi-weekly, and 15 monthlies and semi-monthlies. 
In the State there are 239 journals and periodicals; of which 
47 are daily papers. The average circulation is 2,035. The 
number of copies to each inhabitant is 90, being the highest 
average of any State in the Union. The average for New 
York is 89, and for Massachusetts 79. The general average is 32. 


District oF CoLuMBIA,— When Mr. W. W. Curtis pre- 
sented the resolution of thanks of the District school board to 
President Hayes, the latter said, in response, that he thought 
the publie schools of the District should be made models for the 
entire country to copy. The District was like a city set upon 
a hill, and what was done there in the way of education could 
not be hid. Whether the system was bad or good, it would be 
noticed, and imitated throughout the country. A special in- 
terest should be taken in the schools, and an effort made to 
erect schoolhouses that would stand foremost in the rank 
of that kind of architecture, and models worthy of copying. 
The general government should assist in providing means to 
carry out this object. 

The various parties engaged in field-work during the 
past summer under Lieutenant G. M. Wheeler, corps of en- 
vineers, U. S. A., in charge of geographical surveys west 
of the 100th meridian, have returned to Washington, and have 
already commenced preparations of the reports from extensive 
notes and observations made in Colorado, Texas, Nevada, Cal- 
ifornia, Oregon, and the territories of New Mexico, Utah, 
Idaho, Montana, and Wyoming. The notes thus far made 
will enable the parties to prepare detailed maps covering an 
area of about 30,000 square miles. 





ILLINOIS.—Superintendent Doty, of Chicago, says that the 
attendance upon the public schools during last October ex- 
ceeded the general average of attendance last year by more than 
2.500, requiring the appointment of more than fifty additional 
teachers, 

Most of the lady teachers in this city, who are in charge of 
the grammar schools, have taught here not less than ten years; 
many of them have taught much more than that. 

O. S. Westcott, late of the Chicago High School, has gone to 
take charge of the Racine, Wis., High School. 

Prof. A. A. Griffith, president of the Northern Illinois Col- 
College, at Fulton, has published an excellent treatise on elo- 
cution. 

lilinois State Juvenile Reform School is located at Pontiac, 
and now has 170 inmates. The additional building, for which 
an appropriation of $13,000 was made at the last session of the 
legislature, is nearly finished. It will accommodate 45 boys, 
and is specially designed for the good boys of the institution, 
who will hereafter be separated from the bad and incorrigible 
ones, 

_ At the meeting of the State Board of Education, at Bloom- 
ington, Miss Hattie Case, preceptress of the Normal School, 
tendered her resignation, which was regretfully accepted, 

_ Ladies fill the position of county superintendents of schools 
in nine counties in this State, as follows: Alexander, Cham- 
paign, DeWitt, Knox, Mercer, Piatt, Stark, Warren, and Win- 
nebago, Four of them are matrons, and five misses. 

In the Theological Seminary at Morgan Park, Chicago, there 
ire two cultivated ladies: wives of students, who are attending 
classes in the regular course. 

_The whole of the students enrolled in the Illinois Normal 
University, at Normal, is as follows: In Normal Department, 
=; in Model, 172; counties represented in Normal Depart- 
ment, 63; other States than Illinois, 10; applicants for admis- 
Sion to Normal Department, 184; number rejected on examin- 
ation, 40; excess of attendance over the same period last year, 36. 


INDIANA. — Pleasant Bond, formerly surperintendent of the 
Wabash schools and former examiner of Marion county, who 
has been out of school-work for six or seven years, has ac- 
cepted a position in the Indianapolis High School. 

Smith J. Hunt, principal of the Columbia City High School, 


has been admitted to the bar, and will leave the teachers’ pro- 
lession after the present year. 

George P. Glenn is serving his second year as superintend- 
ent of the Kendallville schools. 

M. C. Skinner, former superintendent of Noble county, is 
Superintendent of the Albion schools. 

John M. Bloss, Esq., of Evansville, was elected president of 
pe —— Teachers’ Association, at the late meeting at Indi- 

apolis, 





lowa.— The State University of Iowa, has 82 students in 





the regular medical class, and 14 in the homeopathic class. 
This is the first year the homeepathic system has been separ- 
ately taught, and the experiment promises success. 

State Superintendent von Coelln has been looking up the 
losses suffered by the Iowa school fund through neglect or de- 
faleations of various officers, and he finds that. these losses, 
during the period to which his examination has extended, ag- 
gregate the enormous sum of $435,562.27. 

Henry Sabin, superintendent of Clinton schools, has been 
chosen president of the State Teachers’ Association for the 
coming year. ' 





KANSAS.—It is estimated that the average cost to each pupil 
enrolled in the schools of Kansas City, for the year 1877, will 
be 90 cents. 

The dedication of the new building of the Kansas State 
University took place at Lawrence, on the 22d ultimo, Gover- 
nor Anthony presiding. 

The Leavenworth school board has determined upon one 
session of school each day. 

The Agricultural College has five miles of telegraph wire, 
and 25instruments. Daily instruction and drill are given by an 
experienced operator. 

Prof. George H. Collier, for many years connected with the 
Pacific University, Oregon, has accepted the position of pro- 
fessor of Mathematics in Washburn College, Kansas. 

W. A. Boles, superintendent of the public schools of Shel- 


byville, Ind., has been elected superintendent of the public 
schools of Lawrence, Kan. 

There was a decrease of 46 in the number of male teachers 
employed in the Kansas public schools last year, and an in- 
crease of 239 female teachers. The average monthly wages 
paid male teachers was $33.66; female teachers, $27.3. 

The report of the schools of Topeka shows that there are 
living in that city, children between 5 and 21 years of age, 
2,582; of which 1,150 were boys, and 1,432 girls. The number 
enrolled during the year fwas 1,735; the average enrollment, 
1,116; and the average daily attendance, 1,026. The enroll- 
ment to a teacher was from 90 to 115, and the daily attendance 
to each teacher, 60 to 85. The cost of tuition to each scholar 
for a school of nine months was $12.10. 


Kentucky.—The Central Kentucky Teachers’ Association 
will hold its next meeting in Frankfort, January 19 and 20, 
Very important topics will be considered, in papers by A. S. 
Drake, F. C. N. Vance, Z. F. Smith, Col. C. W. Edgar, L. G. 
Marshall, and others. 8. 8. Ruckit, chairman of executive 
committee; J. R. Day, secretary. 


MARYLAND.—Baltimore has no public-school buildings over 
two stories high. This does not refer to the State Normal- 
School building, which stands high in two senses. 

Prof. H. E. Shephard, the city superintendent of schools in 
Baltimore, receives a salary of $3,000 per annum. Mr. Henry 
A. Wise, the assistant-superintendent, receives $1,800 ; H. M. 
Cowles, secretary, $2,000; Mr. Boston, librarian, $1,000; and 
the messenger, $416. 

Professor Wardenburg, of the Eastern Female High School, 
and Professor Hollingshead of the Western, each receive $2,208: 
assistants, $1,008 each ; twenty-three principals of grammar 
schools receive $1,500 each. The assistant-teachers receive 
salaries ranging from $408 to $1,008 per annum. 





MicuiGAN.—Prof. George E. Morris, of Michigan University, 
has accepted an invitation to deliver a course of twenty lectures 
upon ‘* Philosophy and Metaphysics,’ at the Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore, during January and February. 

West-Bay City is to have a new $8,000 school-house, and 
Essexville one that will cost $6,000. 

Hillsdale College was founded in 1855. Its buildings were 
burned in 1874; but it now has new ones, worth $100,000, and 


an endowment of equal amount. There are 286 students and 
18 instructors. The president is Rev. Dr. DeWitt C. Durgin. 4 
Prof. E. Olney, of Ann Arbor, was chosen president of the 
State Teachers’ Association at the recent meeting. A good 
selection. 
. MINNESOTA. — Superintendent Kirk says that the teachers 
up there live in dread of the man who wants his boy to do 
sums, and the woman who does not want her girls to be filled 
with new-fangled notions. 
There are 7,000 inland lakes in Minnesota, covering 2,700,- 
000 acres. 





Missourtr.—St. Louis has resolved to give all her colored 
schools colored teachers. There are now thirteen colored 
teachers in the schools. 

St. Louis has a modified form of kindergarten schools, as a 
part of her school system. Twelve teachers are paid for their 
directive leadership, and the anxiety to learn their methods 
with primary schools is such that thirty-eight teachers are 
serving as apprentices without compensation, some of them 
coming from other States. 

St. Louis has several two-story school-houses. Some of her 
small buildings were built as kindergartens, 

St. Louis reports two teachers, each of whom has taught in 
the city schools thirty-seven years. 

The State convention of colored teachers of Missouri, met 
in St. Louis, at St. Paul’s Chapel, on the 27th and 28th ult. 
The meeting was one of unusual importance. A number of 
carefully-prepared papers were read. 





NEBRASKA.—Summer schools of science, in imitation of the 





Penikese School of the late Professor Agassiz, are becoming 


very numerous and popular. One has been recently organized 
at Lincoln, with the objeet of studying the natural history and 
resources of the Republican river. The district to be traversed 
is of cretaceous and tertiary formations. Regular courses of 


instruction will be given in the natural sciences. Among the 
teachers engaged are Professors C. D. Wilbur, S. Aughey, and 
G. E. Bailey. The school will start from Red Cloud early next 
sninmer, and be absent eight weeks. 





NEw JERSEY, — The school-moneys of New Jersey amount 
to $2,050,889.01. Her school-property is valued at $6,518,504. 
The school population numbers 318,378. There are 954 male 
teachers and 2,356 female teachers. The former receive aver- 
age salaries of $63.78 per month; the latter, $37.04. 


The average cost per pupil per annum, for the last ten years 
in the city of Newark, for school text-books has been less than 
seventy cents. In Patterson, text-books have been furnished at 
about one-half the usual cost to pupils. 


New York. — Free text-books have been furnished to the 
pupils of the grammar schools of New York for the past forty 
years. 

Hon. Neil Gilman, State Superintendent of Education, re- 
ceives a salary of $5,000 per year, and is allowed $9,000 for 
clerk-hire. 

Compulsory education is to be applied in Buffalo. 

Hon. Henry 8. Kiddle, superintendent of schools of New 
York city, reports the average daily attendance, in November 
last, was 119,085,—the largest ever recorded. 


Grammar School No. 47, of New York city, of which Mrs. 
Cowles is principal, has 760 pupils; the primary department 
has 652; making a total of 1,412. Miss Requa is the able man- 
ager of the primary department. 

The fund for paying the salaries of teachers in Brooklyn has 
been reduced about ten per cent., and a committee of the 
board of education is shortly to report upon the reduction of 
the salaries. 





Nortrn CARro.ina.—A large seminary for colored students is 
in process of erection at Goldsborough. 


Ounto.—** Northwestern Teachers’ Association,’’ of Ohio, met 
at Allentown, Dec. 27 and 28, 1877. Inaugural address by 
Supt. G. W. Walker, of Lima Schools. Discussion by J. 
Fraize Richards, of Alliance Schools. Paper by J. W. Zeller, 
of Frindley Schools; subject, ‘‘Our Common Schools: theif 
Relation to the Future.’’ Discussion: Van Baker, of Sidney 
Schools. Paper, ‘‘ Need of Tact in the Schoolroom,’’ by Supt. 
H. H. Wright, of Defiance Schools. Discussion: Superintend- 
ent Sater, of Waseon Schoels. Paper: ‘‘ The Practical 
Teacher,’ by Supt. C. W. Bennett, of the Piqua Schools. 
Discussion: J. 8. Jones, of Columbus Grove Schools. Lecture, 
‘** Trinity of Success: Earnestness, Concentration, and Persever- 
ance,’’ Supt. J. W. Dowd, of Troy Schools. Paper, ‘‘ The Ger- 
man Language in our Public Schools: what are we going to do 
about it ?’? Supt. C. W. Williamson, of Wapatconeta Schools. 
Discussion: J. W. Zeller, and G. W. Snyder. Address, 
‘‘Mensuration taught Objectively,’’ by Supt. W. W. Ross, of 
Fremont Schools. Paper, ‘‘ Primary Teaching,’ Supt. A. G. 
Smith, of Perrysburg Schools. Discussion: J. W. Dowd. 
Paper, ‘‘Normal Schools: their Work in the Future,’’ H. 8. 
Lehr, of Ada Normal School. Discussion: J. Fraize Richards, 
of Alliance Schools. Lecture, ‘‘ True Theory of the Earth’s 
daily Revolution,’ William L. Walker, of Kenton, Officers 
elected for the ensuing year: President, S. L. Deford, Ottawa, 
O; vice-president, A. G. Smith, Perrysburg, O; secretary, H. 
H. Wright, Defiance, O; treasurer, W. W. Ross, Fremont, O. 
Reporters, G. W. Snyder, St. Paris, O.; Superintendent Sa- 
ter, Waseon, 0.; Miss Eva Church. Association meets at 
Lima, Ohio, for next session, Dec. 27 and 28, 1878 G. W. 
Snyder, secretary pro tem. 


PENNSYLVANIA. — The School of Industrial Art, attached 
to the Pennsylvania Museum, on Broad street, below Callow- 
hill, promises to be well attended by young artisans and school 
boys. A large number of applicants have sent in specimen 
drawings, and have been practically examined as to present 
proficiency, by being required to make drawings from models 
of vases and geometrical forms. 

The Friends’ Association, of Philadelphia, for the relief of 
colored freedmen, was organized in 1863. It has spent 
$327,623 for colored schools in the South, and has distributed 
large amounts of clothing. 

Governor Hartranft, Mr. Barclay of the House of Refuge 
management, Professor Stillé of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Professor Rogers, Mr. William Welsh, and other promi- 
nent gentlemen, were present to listen to a recent address by 
J. D. Runkle, president of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, on ‘‘ The Feasibility of giving Mechanical In- 
struction to Youth.” 

Pittsburg is excited over the question, High School or no 
High School? A strong party is attempting to overthrow 
these schools. The existence of a high school is always an 
index of a community which is growing in intelligence, and all 
that makes life truly desirable. 


TENNESSEE.—The trustees of the Peabody Educational Fund 
have struck a medal for presentation as a — to proficient 
scholars. Among their grants is $3,000 to the normal college 
of the University of Tennessee. 


TrexAs.—The State of Texas has purchased 1,400 acres of 
land, with buildings and improvements, near Hempstead, for 
the State University for Colored Youths. The intention is to 
combine the State University with the Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College. 





VirerniA. — The Educational and Historical Association of 
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Virginia, composed of colored persons, is about to establish a 
library in the city of Richmond. 

Miss Randolph, a great-granddaughter of Thomas Jefferson, 
is at the head of a young ladies’ school, near Charlotte, Va. 


Wisconsin.—This year’s expenses of the Milwaukee schools 
are $185,600: the resources to meet them amount to $186,017.- 
31. The whole number of scholars enrolled is 11,804; the av- 
erage daily attendance is 9,877. Of the American pupils, 642 
study German. 

Milwaukee has five teachers who have taught more than 
twenty years; twelve who have taught more than fifteen years; 
and twenty-five who have taught more than ten years. 

The Winona High School commemorated the 
birth-day of the poet Whittier with appropriate and interest- 
ing exercises. 

The Madison Teachers’ Association meets semi-monthly. 
The board of education requires all the teachers to attend. 

The Milwaukee Teachers’ Association having adopted a new 
constitution and by-laws, organized under the same by electing 
the following officers: President, Jacob Wahl; vice-president, 
Miss S. T. Stewart; secretary, L. Webb; treasurer, Miss Nel- 
lie Murphy; executive committee, Miss Jennie Murphy, Miss 
Maggie E. Conklin, Miss Vinona Forsyth, and Miss K. Lyons. 


seventieth 


WASHINGTON TERRITORY has 13,000 children of school age, 
and only 7,000 in the schools. 


COLLEGES. 

Iowa College has closed an unusually prosperous fall term; 
but a few cases of small-pox in the town have alarmed students 
and townspeople. The new catalogue gives 18 instructors 
and 2 lecturers; 56 students in the college course, 30 in the 
ladies’ course, and 99 in the Academy. The new conservatory 
of music numbers 4 instructors and 74 students. The Triennial, 
also published this year, gives 72 alumni and 62 alumne. The 
students at present hail from fourteen different States. Pro- 
fessor Brewer, the new Greek professor, recently gave an ad- 
mirable public address on ‘* Protestant Missions in Greece.’’ 
Miss H. J. Whitcomb, lady assistant, who teaches Greek in 
the Academy, has leave of absence for a year, and has gone to 
New Haven for Greek studies. Wendell Phillips, on a re- 
cent lecturing visit to the town, gave a fine address in the 
chapel, after morning exercises, on ‘* Thoroughness, Boldness, 
Usefulness, in Educated Men.’’ It was a great treat to the 
Iowa boys and girls. 

The death of Prof. James Orton, and the resignation of 
Miss Harriet Terry, places Vassar College in need of a pro- 
fessor of natural history and a lady principal. 

Princeton has a large number of post-graduates this year; 
there are thirty attending Dr. McCosh’s lectures on philosophy. 

At Baltimore City College, the principal, Professor Elliott, 
receives $2,700; J. A. Morgan, assistant, $2,450. 

The report of President Angell, of Michigan University, 
to the regents, for the year ending June 30, 1877, shows that 
this institution is in a high state of prosperity. 
1,193 students, as follows: graduates, 8; seniors, 70; juniors, 


There are 


in law, 
in den- 


62; sophomores, 92; freshmen, 128; in pharmacy, 67; 
366; in allopathic medicine, 288; in homceopathic, 68; 
tistry, 44. 

Harvard College is again a beneficiary by a munificent be- 
quest from the late Mrs. James W. Sever, of Boston, $140,000, 
of which $100,000 is for the erection of a hall, to be known as 
Sever Hall, and $20,000 for the library. 

At the request of the trustees, President Chadbourne of 
Williams College is canvassing villages in Berkshire county, 
Mass., to secure funds for the college, and is meeting with 
good success. 

Smith College, the new college for women, at Northamp- 
ton, Mass., has an endowment fund of $500,000 by Miss Sophia 
Smith, of Hatfield, Mass. The institution proposes to afford 
young women opportunity to take as thorough a course of 
study as is pursued in Yale or Harvard. 

The Baptists have two thriving schools, in Texas, Waco and 
Taylor universities. Efforts are being put forth to build one 
grand central university, $250,000, which 
$80,000 have been raised. 

The late Mrs. Lydia Pierce, of Brunswick, Me., bequeathed 
funds to Bowdoin College to found a Pierce scholarship, in 
honor of her son, Elias D. Pierce, to be given to deserving 
students. 

Professor Sanborn, of Dartmouth College, .states that the 
last term has been the most quiet and orderly that he has 
known during his connection with the college for nearly fifty 
years. 

The calendar of the Agricultural College, of Kansas, for 
1878 will be as follows: The Spring term was opened Jan. 3, and 
closes May 22; the Fall term will begin Sept. 4, and close 
Dec. 20. 

The catalogue of the University of Vermont and State 
Agricultural College, at Burlington, shows a total of 184 stu- 
dents,—94 undergraduates, and 90 medical students. 

Of the 4,103 students who have attended Amherst College 
during the last sixteen years, only 955 have been sick during 
their course, freshmen being the most frequent sufferers. 

H. D. Bacon, of California, proposes to give as a donation 
his library and collection of paintings and $25,000 cash to the 


costing toward 


State University, provided the State, or other parties, will give 
$25,000 for the erection of a building suitable for library and 
art-gallery. 

The building of a Mechanic-Arts College in California 
University, is to be begun immediately. 

Professor Mudge has shipped eight tons of vertebrates from 
the plainsof Kansas to Yale College in the last four years, the 
'frieght alone on the fossils amounting to $1,000. 

Harvard will follow Yale in having a Chinese course next 
vear. 

It is intended to establish a new university in Bergen, 
Norway. Eighty thousand crowns have been subscribed. 

Amherst College has secured for its art gallery a complete 
set of casts of the bronze doors modeled by Crawford for the 
Capitol at Washington. 

Professor Leuckhart, the newly-elected rector of Leipzig 
University, has been installed into the duties of the office. 
The students number 3,200, an attendance, — as usual, above 
that of any other German university. 

The German University Annual states that there are 21 uni- 
versities in the empire, with 20,229 students, of whom 2,500 do 
not attend any lectures. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


MONROE’S PRIMARY READING-CHARTS AND CHART PRIMER. 
By Lewis B. Monroe, Dean of Boston University School of 
Oratory. Philadelphia: Cowperthwait & Co. 

The claims made for Monroe’s new Reading-Charts are such 
that we have thought it our duty to make a thorough examina- 
tion of them for the benefit of our readers. And our conclu- 
sion is, that they fully justify any praise that may be bestowed 
on them. 





First, in typographical appearance, it must be admitted that 
nothing at all approaching these charts has been before offered 
to the community. The page is fair and open, the type is of 
the most legible kind, and the illustrations are charming,—full 
of life and spirit, and yet so childish in suggestions as to be at 
once attractive and interesting to the young pupil. So much 
for the outside, which first meets the eye, and in this case fully 
satisfies it. But even falsehood, according to the immortal 
bard, sometimes hath ‘‘a goodly outside.’’ So our duty is un- 
fuifilled unless we find whether this ‘‘ goodly apple ”’ be sound 
at the core. And here, we are glad to say, does the ingenuity 
and faithfulness of the author appear to the best advantage. 
The successive steps, from the very simplest combinations-of 
sounds, onward to what becomes pleasant reading, are so grad- 
ual and easy, and we may say so captivating, as to make the 
work a constant delight to both teacher and pupil. 

The vexed question as to the need of phonic type for begin- 
ners is happily settled, by choosing for this first book only 
phonic words, and presenting these in the ordinary Roman 
type. This part of the experiment has been tried before, more 
than once; but the result has always, hitherto, proved unsatis- 
factory, on account of the nonsensical stringing together of 
words of similar sound, without due regard to ideas. Against 
this, the unspoiled mind of the little child instinctively rebels. 
He demands sense and reason, and when he is denied these, 
he is deprived of an inborn right. But Professor Monroe has 
shown in these charts that it is possible to use purely phonic 
words in such a way as shall be natural and childlike. Let us 
quote, in illustration, part of a little rhyme under the title of 
** See-Saw ”’: 

“Up I go, and up I go! 
See me, see me! Ho, ho, ho! 
If I see a fly go by, 
I can hit him if I try.”’ 
Here, as will be seen, is a set of phonic words composed of one, 
two, and three sounds, that have a jingle as pleasant as Mother 
Goose, and are not, at the same time, meaningless. 

We said that only phonic words were used; but the scope of 
these is extended by introducing words containing silent let- 
ters, and printing these silent letters in an outline type, which 
naturally suggests to the child that the form is there without 
the substance,—the letter without the sound. Thus a correct 
picture is made upon the eye, — the essential thing to secure 
correct spelling subsequently. 

Another feature of merit in these charts is the clear and 
specific directions to teachers on each page, showing how to 
use them to the best advantage. They are not in the form of 
advice nor exhortation to the teacher to do something which 
she may not know how to do; but they tell in plain words the 
precise steps to be taken in giving the lesson. They will serve 
as guides to the most inexperienced teachers, and as useful 
hints to the most experienced. 

To sum up, —the charts are beautiful in design and execu- 
tion, the illustrations excellent, the matter for study sensible 
and interesting, the progression gradual and easy, the whole 
pleasing to children, and a genuine aid to the teacher. 

Were we possessed of autocratic power, we should place a 
set of these charts in every primary school in the land. We 
give them this hearty endorsement, and hope that school- 





committees, and others interested in education, will ‘ place 
them where they will do the most good.” If school-commit- 
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tees should be slow in action, we doubt not there are hundreds 
of primary teachers who would rather procure these aids at 
their own expense, than to be without them. 

We have devoted so much space to the charts themselves, 
that we will simply say of the Chart Primer, it is a duplicate 
of the chart-matter in book-form,—without the specific direc- 
tions to teachers,—designed to be placed in the hands of the 
child. 


A MANUAL OF THE MECHANICS OF ENGINEERING AND OF 
THE CONSTRUCTION OF MACHINES. Designed asa text-book 
for technical schools, and for the use of engineers, etc. By 
Julius Weisbach, Ph.D., professor at the Royal Mining 
Academy at Freiburg. Volume second, Application of Me- 
chanics to Machines: Section II., Hydraulics and Hydraulic 
Motors. Translated from the fourth augmented and im- 
proved German edition, by A. Jay Dubois, Ph.D., Higgins pro- 
fessor of dynamic engineering in the Sheffield Scientific 
School of Yale College. Pp. liii., 675; with 383 wood- 
cuts in the text. New York: John Wiley & Sons, 15 Astor 
Place. Price $6.00. 

Seven years ago, the American public received a valuable 
addition to its literature; viz., a new translation of the first 
volume of Weisbach’s Mechanics of Engineering, by Mr. Coxe. 
This translation, made with the approval of Professor Weis- 
bach, has passed through several editions, and the second vol- 
ume, long deiayed, has at last appeared. This volume is not 
indeed translated by Mr. Coxe, but was undertaken with his 
approval and consent by Professor Dubois, already known to 
the public by his work on Graphical Statics. . 

The introduction by the translator consists chiefly of articles 
selected from Weisbach’s first volume (such as the formule for 
the motion of a particle, the doctrine of impact, centrifugal 
force, moment of inertia, the impulse and resistance of water), 
inserted for the convenience of the reader. 

We notice that the first section of Weisbach’s second volume, 
‘“*The Mechanics of Building,’’ has been omitted, the transla- 
tor ‘‘ deeming it a subject already over-written, and in which 
many able English works are easily procurable.’”? For our own 
part we regret the omitted section, as*it contains a number of 
practical examples for the construction of roofs, arches, retain- 
ing-walls, and we venture to hope. that the translation may be 
given at the end of another volume. In comparing the present 
edition with the last, we notice many additions, corrections, 
and improvements; to enumerate them would exceed the lim- 
ited space at our command; we shall, therefore, confine our 
observations to a few of the most obvious. 

The immense growth of machinery has made it necessary 
that power, which is frequently sold like gas and steam, should 
be accurately measured; hence it became necessary to modify 
the measuring apparatus of Proney, of Poncelet, and Morin, 
as well as to invent new forms. Among the modifications 
may be mentioned Mr. Boyden’s arrangement for measuring 
the power transmitted by the upright shaft of a turbine; and 
among the new forms, Bachelder’s differential dynamometer; 
and, later still, form of apparatus well adapted for determining 
the work of machines; this last form, furnished with a record- 
ing and registering apparatus, has enabled its inventor, Dr. 
Hartig of Dresden, to determine the work required to operate 
almost every variety of machine tool. The theory and method 
of operation of these and other machines are fully explained 
and illustrated. 

The most prominent addition to the chapter on the collec- 
tion and supply of water for power, is the complete discussion 
of the curve of back-water, illustrated with practical exam- 
ples; but the main portion of the volume is taken up with the 
subject of the hydraulic motors. Here we notice, especially 
agnong the turbines, many additions; among them may be 
mentioned Girard’s hydropneumatic turbine (a turbine work- 
ing in a diving-bell); Boyden’s improved form of Fourney- 
von’s turbine, with its diffuser; Thompson’s inward-flow 
turbine; Girard’s screw-turbine (without guide-blades), ete. 
Water-pressure engines have not as yet been employed in 
this country, but in France and Germany, particularly in the 
salt-mines of Bavaria, they do good service. 

We wish here to notice the characteristic of Weisbach’s books, 
which renders them so popular throughout. Europe, Other 
writers have treated the same subjects with more skill and ele- 
gance, but no similar work is so replete with practical exam- 
ples. 

The -illustrations, printed from electrotypes of the orig-, 
inal wood-cuts, are admirable specimens of drawing, and re- 
markable for clearness of impression; indeed, the whole of the 
mechanical execution of the work does great credit to the pub- 
lishers. The volume we may heartily commend to the scien- 
tific public. 


THE WoRLD’s ENCYCLOPEDIA OF WONDERS AND CURIOS- 
ITIES of Nature and Art, Science and Literature; contain- 
ing a full and authentic description of the most remarkable 
places, beings, animals, customs, experiments, phenomena, 
ete., of both ancient and modern times, in all parts of the 
globe; comprising correct accounts of the most wonderful 
r 


eaks of Nature and arts of man. B 
trated with many engravings. New York: Henry S. Allen, 
21 Astor Place and 142 Eighth street. Price, in cloth, $3.00; 
in sheep, library-style, marble-edges, $3.'75. 

This work contains over 1000 pages, and is divided into 87 


chapters, The Curiosities respecting Man occupy eleven chap- 


J. Platt, D.D. Illus- 
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ters. The next four chapters are devoted to Animals; then 
two to Fishes; one to Serpents and Worms; three to Birds; 
eleven to Insects; six to Vegetables; three to Mountains; two 
Grottoes, Caves, etc.; one to Mines; two to the Sea; one to 
Lakes, Whirlpools, etc. ; one to Burning Springs; one to Earth- 
quakes; one to Remarkable Winds; one to Showers, Storms, 
ete. one to Ice; one to Ruins; four to Buildings, Temples, 
and other Monuments of Antiquity; and one to Basaltic and 
Rocky Curiosities. The fifty-eighth chapter is devoted to the 
Ark of Noah, — the Gallery of Hiero,— and the Bridge of 
Xerxes. The next six chapters detail at length the various 
Customs of Mankind in different parts of the World, and also 
explain many Old Adages and Sayings. The next five chap- 
ters exhibit a variety of curious phenomena in nature, such as 
[enis Fatuus; Thunder and Lightning; Fire Ball; Water 
Spouts; Fairy Rings; Spots in the Sun; Volcanoes in the 
Moon; Eclipses; Shooting Stars; Aurora Borealis, or Northern 
The seventieth chapter is on Galvinism. The 
seventy-first on Magnetism. The next three chapters delin- 
pes the principal Curiosities respecting the Arts. Then fol- 
low five chapters on some ef the principal Curiosities in His- 
tory; three on the Curiosities of Literature; and five on 
Miscellaneous Curiosities. An Appendix is added, containing 
a large number of amusing and deeply-interesting Experiments 
and Recreations. 

The above summary will reveal to our readers the general 
scope of thisinstructive book. Wherever the senses or thought 
of man leads him into the realm of wonders, in nature and 
art, that challenge his curiosity and investigation, the author 
lends his generous aid in explanation and solution. The mar- 
vels in nature, the grand achievements of the human intellect 
in the discoveries of science, the skill and power of man in 
invention and art, are here treated exhaustively, with a view to 
furnish accurate and reliable information. 

Aided by the index this book becomes a most valuable refer- 
ence-book for the family, school, and public library. The curi- 
ous will be surprised in examining the appendix, to find so 
many ingenious and instructive experiments and amusing rec- 
reations presented, which way be performed with ease and at 
a small expense. The engravings are excellent, making the 
volume one of attractiveness as well as of standard worth. 
Agents would find this a good work with which to canvass 
among the people. 


Lights, ete. 





StuDENTs’ TopicAL History-CHART, from the Creation to 
the present time, including results of the latest chronolog- 
ical research. Arranged with spaces for summary, that 
pupils may prepare and review their own chart in connec- 
tion with the study of history. By Miss I. P. Whitcomb, prin- 
cipal of Young Ladies’ Seminary, Brooklyn, N. Y. New 
York: A. S. Barnes & Co. Price, $2.00; for introduction 
into schools $1.20; copy to teachers for examination, $1.00. 
One of the great problems to be solved in the present pro- 

cesses and methods of education, is how to prevent waste of 
time and labor in our schools. The plan of this chart is de- 
signed to systematize, and make definite the study of history, 
avoiding the memorizing of the text, but enabling the pupil to 
take up the study of history in accordance with a well-consid- 
ered plan, preparing and developing the topics, in connection 
with any text-book, step by step, and preparing for himself a 
historical chart that shall serve to fix in the mind a clear and 
distinct line offacts, whether in ancient, mediweval, or mod- 
ern history. The spaces are suited to brief and direct state- 
ments. Its arrangementis admirable, and embodies the names 
of contemporary rulers, from the earliest to the present time, 
with blanks under each, in which to write the summary of the 
life of each ruler, It gives the results of the most recent 
chronological researehes; and at the end of the book several 
pages are devoted to topical subjects on general history. 

Our experience in teaching this subject convinces us that 
the use of such a chart saves both time and effort, and offers 
incentives to neatness, good penmanship, and correct spelling, 
besides imparting to the pupils clear, direct, concise, ideal, 
and definite knowledge of the dates, time, and events. Ihe 
publishers present it in excellent style, in good binding and 
paper. 

We commend this work of Miss Whitcomb to all instructors 
in history. It shows the fruit of an experienced teacher in 
preparing this practical and useful chart. If any do not care 
to follow her models in detail, they will find valuable hints in 
investigating this method of topical review. 





Course IN SCIENTIFIC GERMAN. 
Ginn & Heath, 


Mr. Hodges has done students of German a real service by the 
Preparation of this work. The book is quite large enough, and 
would well serve as a reader for a few weeks, after about a year’s 
study of the elements, The German that is used in the physical 
and metaphysical sciences is so different from the general drift of 
literary German, that a little special training in the former is 
quite an advantage. The book is very good, so far as it goes; 
but it would have been vastly improved by the addition of a few 
Pages from Kant or some other metaphysician. For metaphysical 
German, is quite as peculiar as chemical or geological German. 
As it is, it is a book of physical German, 


By H. B. Hodges. Boston: 
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His Own Master. By J. T. Trowbridge, author of Bound in 
Honor, Coupon Bonds, Neighbor FJackwood, Jack Hazard Sto- 
ries, etc. Illustrated. Price $2.00; paper 50 cts. 


Mr. Trowbridge has written another capital book for boys. 
Jacob Fortune, poor in purse, but rich in the elements of a good 
character, starts out from home to seek his fortune in a great city. 
He is a brave boy, schooled in hardships, and ready to do any 
honorable work, The story of his trials and successes is told in 
a most charming way, and the sequel shows how honesty, perse- 
verance, patience, and seif-control:will enable a young man to be- 
come the master of his fortune. Jacob’s history will be a useful 
one to the boys of America. It is written in Mr. Trowbridge’s 
best style of wit and wisdom, and we regard it as one of the best 
books that ever came from his pen. The influence of such books 
can only be for good to those who read them. This volume is one 
of “ Our Lucky Series.” 





Our NATIONAL SYSTEM OF EpucATION. An Essay. By John 
C, Henderson, Jr. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 


The writer of this work has evidently read extensively works 
relating to his subject, and seems to be quite familiar with many 
facts relating to our system of education, The pamphlet before 
us, however, can be no authority on the subject from the crudeness 
of its preparation, this total absence of method in its arrangement, 
and the numerous errors that appear in the volume. A subject of 
so great importance denfands learning, experience, and large nat- 
ural ability for its treatment, 





THE Kentucky SCHOOL LAWYER: or, A Commentary on the 
Kentucky School Laws. | H. A. M. Henderson, A.M., LL.D., 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, Ky. Frankfort, 
Ky.: Major, Johnston & Barrett. 


This is a very desirable and useful help to all teachers and 
school officers in Kentucky, and to all who wish to understand the 
condition of the public schools in Kentucky, as also to school leg- 
islators in other States. It is neatly printed, of moderate size 
(270 pp.), and is well prepared. We thank the author for his 
lahor upon it, and commend the work to the publie, 





WoORCESTER’S NEW PRIMARY SPELLING Book. Boston: Wil- 


liam Ware & Co. 

Some of the important features of this book are, first, the use of 
only common words; second, short and graded lessons ; third, the 
grouping of words so as to illustrate vowel and consonant sounds ; 
fourth, the use of illustrations ; fifth, the introduction of frequent 
review-lessons; sixth, sentences in script text. We think the au- 
thor is wise in eliminating words not in common use. The useless 
lumber of many of our spelling-books is a great objection to 
them. We like the large, clear type in which the words are 
printed, the introduction of words for spelling, and the beautiful 
illustrations that adorn the pages. Under a good instructor, this 
Speller may be made a delightful aid to the child’s knowledge of 
orthography. 





Pretty PoLLty PEMBERTON: A Love Story. By Mrs. Frances 
Hodgson Burnett, author of Zheo, That Lass o Lowrie's, etc. 
Philadelphia: T. B, Peterson & Brothers; 36 Chestnut street. 
Price 50 cents. 

The readers of love stories will find this book fashioned to their 
hearts. The characters are natural, the hero is carefully drawn, 
and the heroine is womanly and lovable. The author has added to 
her reputation as the writer of Zico, and That Lass o’ Lowrie’s. 





THE SCARLET LETTER. By Nathaniel Hawthorne. Illustrated. 


Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. Price $5.00. 

When in England, a few years ago, we were both surprised and 
delighted to find how large a number of American books were 
read by the best American people; and among American authors 
-whose works are read, none are more eagerly sought than those of 
Hawthorne, and it would not be strange if to-day more volumes of 
his are sold on the other side of the Atlantic than on this. It is 
not quite to the credit of American readers that Hawthorne’s 
writings, which compose the most elegant prose of our literature, 
should not be better known and studied. It is greatly to the 
honor of Osgood & Co, that they have done so much to popular- 
ize his works. Critics usually agree that the Scar/et Leéfer is the 
most finished production of this author, andthe best representa- 
tion of his genius as a writer. The present volume is prepared in 
Holiday dress, and is one of the most valuable gift-books of the 
season, It is printed on heavy tinted paper, in beautiful type, with 
a fine list of illustrations drawn by Mary Hallock Foote, and en- 
graved by A. V.S. Anthony. The head-pieces are by L. S. Ipsen. 
The work is elegantly bound, with gilt edges, and is just the vol- 
ume for pleasurable reading. A work like this will have a stand- 
ard value beyond the Holidays. 





SUNDAY-SCHOOL DIARIES. Superintendent's contains: Teach- 
ers’ Register, Attendance Register, Form for Teachers’ Quarterly 
Report, Summary of the Quarterly Report of Officers and Teach- 
ers, Diary, Calendar of Sunday-school Lessons for the year, Cal- 
endar for the year, Jewish Calendar, Tables of Scripture Weights, 
Measures, and Money, List of Officers of the International Sunday- 
school Convention, and List of Leading Officers of the State Sun- 
day-school Conventions, Beautifully, bound in morocco, with gilt 
edge; price $1.00. 

Teacher's contains: Scholars’ Register, Attendance Register, 
Report of Contributions, Diary, Calendar of Sunday-school Les- 
sons for the year, Calendar for the Year, List of Officers of the In- 


— 


ternational Sunday-school Convention, and List of Leading Officers 
of the State Sunday-school Conventions. Beautifully bound in 
red morocco, with gilt edge; price 75 cents, 

These convenient and popular Diaries, which have been pub- 
lished for the past seven years, have become a necessity for all 
progressive and well-posted superintendents and teachers. Ad- 
dress Adams, Blackmer & Lyon Publishing Co., Chicago. 








AMHERST COLLEGE. 


STATISTICS GATHERED BY THE DEPARTMENT OF PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION, 
During the past sixteen years,—1861 2, 1876-7,—eight items@f 
physical statistics have been taken of all the students in Amherst 
College.—1171 in number,—who were sound in limb, and the 
following 
Table No. 1 gives the average of all these measurements, whether 
the items were secured once or a greater number of times. As, 
however, these are not physical constants of the same individuals 
seriatim, 
Table No. 2 gives consecutively and completely the averages of 
all the measurements of 193 men who entered and finished their 
four years’ course. These men were all the members of the classes 
of *65, "69,74, and ’77, who gave completed statistics, and they 
were taken about once in each year. 
Table No. 3 gives the average of these 193 men grouped and 
arranged as Freshmen, Sophomores, Juniors, and Seniors. 
Table No, 4 shows that there have been in college during the 
past sixteen consecutive years 4103 names on the annual cata- 
logues, and that 23 27 per cent. of these were entered on the sick 
list. If now we call the number of the Freshman class 100,—it is 
usually the largest class in college,—we shall find the relative num- 
ber of the Sophomore class to have been 96, the Junior 84, and the 
Senior 77. And using the same method in the number of the sick 
list, while the Freshmen are represented by 100, the Sophomores 
are 91, the Juniors 75, and the Seniors 57; or, the decrease in sick- 
ness from Freshman to Senior year is 42 per cent., or nearly one- 
half, and is not balanced by decrease in numbers. The last 
column illustrates the same point, by the fact that out of every 100 
Freshmen, 25 are on the sick iist, while but 19 of every 100 Seniors 
are on the same list. 

A comparison of Tables Nos. 1 and 2, shows that, with one ex- 
ception, the men who complete their course in college give smaller 
measures than the average of all who come and go, with and with- 
out graduation. And the approximate deduction is, that not the 
men of largest physique are those possessed of the most enduring 
stamina. 

Table No. 3 seems to show that a man entering college at the 


age of about 19 years and 3 months may expect to graduate with 
an increase of 8 pounds weight, nearly an inch in height, 0 75 inch 
in chest girth, o 33 inch in arm girth, 0.25 inch in fore-arm girth, 
be able to blow 16 more cubic inches of air from his chest, and in- 
crease his muscular strength from one fourth to one-third. These 
statistics also show that at this period of life the student’s condition 
is favorable to health and longevity. 


TABLE No. 1. 


c mq i?) > ee} i 
a z 2 868 FI $ 36 
5: > 2. 2. ee 
Class. - iy” eat m=O a) mi = 
< gs 5 8S BS Bo Fe 
$ 3 Pe. 2. oe es. 
2 e 2 Bs 8s BE FP F 
All college, 21.16 139.14 5.65 35-78 11.62 11.05 249.87 10.74 
Four complete TABLE No. 2. 
classes, 20.85 135-86 5.55 35.28 11.54 10.94 243.80 10.94 
TABLE No. 3. 
Freshmen, 19.42 131-34 5-49 34-74 11.22 1073 230.52 879 
Sophomores, 20.19 136.77 5.59 3561 11.67 11 04 244 58 11.62 
Juniors, 21.38 135.96 5 59 35.32 11.70 11.02 253.39 11 84 
Seniors, 22.43 139.38 556 35.48 11.58 10.97 246.71 11.54 
TABLE No, 4. 
Items of Sickness for Sixteen Years. 
Number Number Proportion Proportion No. Sick 
in Sick in of the of Whole __ out of 
Each Class. Each Class. Whole No. No. Sick. Every 100, 
Freshmen, 1.146 . 204 1.000 1.000 257 
Sophomores, 1,108 268 0.967 0.912 242 
Juniors, 966 223 0.843 0.759 231 
Seniors, 383 170 0.779 0.578 19.2 
4,103 955 








— The Rev. James Freeman Clarke is reported as saying that 
“it is proved by carefully-collected facts that children studying 
three hours a day, and devoting the rest of the time to out-door- 
work, really make the greatest intellectual progress in the year.” 
That is equivalent to saying that, while a grown man can shoulder 
but one profession, a ten-year-old boy can thrive on two, All 
‘facts” that are collected outside the fertile brain of educational 
theorists, show that a child can have but one absorbing occupa- 
tion. While the children should certainly be guarded against the 
intellectual rage of the pedagdgue in the schoolroom, their great 
peril is still, in all lands, from the people who would make them 


machines, to earn money by premature and distinctive work. The 
alarm in certain cultivated circles, that the children of the laboring 
classes in America will not work enough, and will be spoiled in 
the common school, is largely visionary. Where one American 
boy or girl is over-taught, ten thousand are cheated out of that 
early mental training, without which the “ working-man,” though 





a voter and a sovereign, can be only a drudge in life, and a peril 
to his country. 
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LATE PUBLICATIONS. 





Any Book in this List, or that is referred to in our Notices, will be sent post-paid 
from our Office on receipt of retail price. State name and date of paper and page 
on which a notice appears; Address, Publisher of N. B. Journal, National Journal, 
Primary Teacher, and Good Times, 16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


Political Science. 2 vols. 8vo, pp. 585—626. - 
Five Problems of State and Religion. 12mo, pp. 379. 
Theological Essays. 12mo, pp. 383. - ° - 
Angelo: a Poem. 18mo, pp. 104. ~ - - 
Creed and Conduct. 16mo, pp. 282. - ° 

The Matchless Mystery. 12mo, pp. 424- 

Ways of the Spirit. 16mo, pp. 367. — - - 
Suudents’ Topical History Chart. Folio, pp. 76. - 
Light of Day. 18mo, pp. 379. - - - 
From Egypt to Japan. 12mo, pp. 224 
Poétry for Children 16mo, pp. 224. 
Three Months in Egypt. 16mo, pp. 197, * 
Comfort. 18mo, pp. 103. - - 
Leslies’ Scholarship. 16mo, pp. 155. e 
Gerrit Smith. 12mo0, pp. 381. - - 
Frederick the Great. - ° ° e 
Memoirs of Edward Gibbon. - ° ° 
Beautiful Homes. 12mo, pp. 314. - : 
Household Hints and Recipes. 12mo, pp. 156. 
Fret-Sawing for Pleasure and Profit. 12mo, pp. 110. 
The Conversion of Children. 1amo, pp. 368. * 
First Lessons in Latin. 1amo, pp. 229. ° 
Windfalls. 16mo, pp. 364. - B 

The Earth as Modi by Human Action. - - 


Publisher’s Notes. 


Our readers will be interested to know that | 


Prof. Eben Tourjee, the well-known manager of 
the New-England Conservatory of Music, has se- 
cured the steamer ‘‘ Devonia,” of the Anchor 
Line, for an excursion to Europe, including 
Northern Ireland, Scotland, England, France, 
Belgium, the Rhine District, Northern Prussia, 
Switzerland, and Supplemental Tours in ITALY, 
and A VISIT TO THE Parts Exposition. This 
steamer is 420 feet long, and has a large saloon 
on deck which is to be used as a lecture and con- 
cert room. The number of excursionists is to be 
limited to 250. The vessel will start from New 
York, Saturday, June 29th, 1878, and return to 
New York by September ist. The price of 
tickets for this grand Musical and Educational 
Excursion will be only $400 in gold, covering all 
expenses except for carriage-drives in the cities. 
For full particulars apply to Mr. Tourjee, Music 
Hall, Boston. 


THE SOUVENIR PUBLISHING Co., 9 Bible 
House, New York, have issued an ingenious de- 
vice for awarding regularly school honors, privi- 
leges, and prizes for improvement. This unique 
device is called the “ Progressiometre,” and en- 
ables the teacher to institute a numerical compari- 
son between the various amounts of improve- 
ment made by the various scholars of a school, 
in a given period of time. Its PURPOSE is to en- 
able a teacher to distribute the honors, rewards, 
privileges, etc., of a school, so as alwaysto reward 
effort, and to prevent that discouragement of hard- 
working deserving pupils, which always results 
in the monopoly of rewards and privileges, by 
those whom accident of nature has blessed with 
active minds and quick perceptions. 

We think that the Progressiometre furnishes a 
thorough-going solution of the “ marking” prob- 
lem, namely, how, in assigning marks, to take 
proper cognizance of the two factors, “results and 
efforts.” It leaves the teacher free to mark simply 
RESULTS,—to indicate by this the measure of a 
scholastic success; and it reserves the honors, 
privileges, etc., to be distributed as rewards for 
EFFORT. 
the Progressiometre were beyond their compre. 
hension) they can appreciate the justice of the 
awards, and they quickly see that persistent effort 
is sure of a speedy approval. We hope teachers 
will test this invention. 


THE attention of our readers is called to the 
Prospectus of the “ Boston Medical and Surgical 
Journal,” in our issue of January 3d, one of the 
oldest and ablest of our medical journals. A 
series of practical articles by the best surgeons 
and physicians of the country will be an attraction 
for the coming year. Every number contains 
articles which will interest every live educator in 
the land. The Journal is published by Messrs. 
Hurd & Houghton, of Boston, in a most attrac- 
tive style, 


Happy tidings for nervous sufferers, and those who have 
been dosed, drugged, and quacked. Pulvermacher’s Elec- 
tric Belts effectually cure premature debility, weakness and 
decay. Book and Journal, with information worth thou- 
condey mailed free. Address Putvermacugr GALVANIC 
Co., New York City. 130 
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Any Second-hand School-Book ‘‘ Post- 
free”’ on receipt of half retail price. 


A. 8S. CLARK, 


DEALER IN 
New, Shop-worn, and Second-hand School Books, 
MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS, 
BACK NOS. Leading Magazines and Reviews. 
_ . 6 Nassau St., NEW YORK. 
Commissions for the purchase of Rare and Out-of-print 
Books carefullyexecut Catalogues upon application. 





It satisfies the pupils, for (even though | 


- TT. D. Woolsey, LL.D.Scribner, Armstrong & Ce $7 00 
Will. C. Wood. 

- W.G. T. Shedd, D.D. 
Stuart Stearn, 

- O.B. Frothingham. 
Charles H. Spurgeon. 

- F. Henry Hedge. 
I. P. Whitcomb. 
‘Tryon Edwards, D.D. 
Henry M. Field, D.D. 
C. and Mary Lamb. 
L.L A. 


K. H. J. 


O. B. Frothingham. 
Haif-Hour Series, 
W. D. Howells. 
Williams and Jones. 
H. T. Williams. 
H. T. Williams. 

- EE. P. Hammond. 
Elisha Jones. 

= Thomas G. Appleton. 
Geo. P. | ae 


Henry Hoyt. 
Scribner, Armstrong & Co. 2 
Hurd & Houghton. 1 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons,' 1 
Sheldon & Co. 
Roberts Brothers. 
A. S. Barnes & Co. 
Presbyterian Board of Pub. 
Senbner, Armstrong & Co. 

‘ ‘ 
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Henry Hoyt. 
A. D. F. Randolph. 
T. Y. Crowell. 
G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
Harper & Brothers. 
Jas. R. Osgood & Co. 
Henry T. Williams. 
. “ 
“ oe 


N. Tibbals & Sons. 

S. G. Griggs & Co. 
Roberts Brothers. 
Scribner, Armstrong & Co. 


AGENTS WANTED. 








Address D. H. Cocuran, LL.D., Brooklyn, 


DIRECTORY 


To the Leading Colleges, Professional and College 
Preparatory Schools, Academies, &c. 


A LLEGHENY COLLEGE, Meadville, Penn. The 
61st year will open Sept. aoth. Entrance examinations 
Sept. 19th. In resources, among the best in the country. 
ical, Scientific, Biblical, Preparatory School. For cata- 
logues address Lucius H. BuGsse, D.D., Prest. 8a zz 


Boston UNIVERSITY. Eight Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes, Address the Registrar, Dr. D. 
PATTEN. $2 22 


BELort COLLEGE, Beloit, Wisconsin. For cata- 
logue address President A. L. CHarr. si az 


Brown UNIVERSITY, (Providence, R. I.) Com- 
mencement, 3d Wednesday in June; next session 
Sept. 2oth. For catalogues apply to Rev. Wm. DouaGtas. 


[ELINOIS INDUSTRIAL UNIVERSITY, 


Cham, Tu. . M. Grecory, LL.D., Regent. 
COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE,” , 


COLLEGE OF ENGINEERS, 
COLLEGE OF NATURAL SCIENCES, 
COLLEGE OF LITERATURE & ARTS. 

















HGsrLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, Worces- 
ter, Mass. C. B. Mercatr, Superintendent. 56 


M *8tr¢ VALLEY INSTITUTE, Mystic Bridge, 
Conn. A pleasant home, with thorough instruction in 
class or private. Address Capt. J. K. Bucktyn, A.M. 


NEW.BRITAIN (CONN,) SEMINARY for Young 
Ladies. Address D. N. Camp, Principal. v2 


PEIRCE ACADEMY, Middleboro, Mass. Founded 
1808. For both sexes. Prepares for College, Scientific 
Schools, and Business. Address Gro. H. Corvin, Princ. 


T. JOHNSBURY ACADEMY, St. Johnsbury, Vt, 
has ouponee advantages for Classical and Scientific train 


Apply to H. T. Futur, Principal. 70 22 


ARREN ACADEMY, Woburn, Mass. Fits stu- 
dents for Mass. Inst. of Technology, and other Scien- 
tific Schools. L. S. Bursank, Prin. 


ESLEYAN ACADEMY, 
WILBRAHAM, MASS., 
For Ladies and Gentlemen, will open its Winter Term 
Dec. 5th. Instruction given in the following departments ; 
English, Commercial, Scientific, Ccllege-Preparatory, Art, 
—— Music. Address for catalogue, etc., 


130 Zz Rev. N. Fetiows, A.M., Principal. 


























OWA COLLEGE, Grinnell, Iowa. For catalogue, etc., 
address s the President, Gores F. Maaoun, D.D. 


IDDLEBURY COLLEGE, Middlebury, Vt. For 
catalogue. etc.. address the President, C. B. Hutaert. 








1 
ee MABIETTA COLLEGE, Marietta, Ohio. For cata- 


logue, etc., address the President, I. W. ANprEws. 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY, at Syracuse, N. Y. 
This University has now the Let de ents in 
operatio Collage o& Liberal Arts—E. O. .D. 
LL.D., neellor. Medical Cellege—¥. Hyde, M.D., 
Dean. College of Fine Arts—G. F. Comfort, A.M., Dean. 
Extra classes in Geology, etc., are organized in the months 
of February and March, which may be. attended by special 
students. Alse, a Normal Institute in Drawing, Painting, 
and the Theory of Fine Arts, peety designed for Teac’ 
ing in the Public Schools, is held during the Summer vaca- 
st. For Aaauads and other informa- 
aven, Chancellor. 56 





tion, in July and Au 
tion. apply to E. O. Haven ~— 
Wy SSLEran UNIVERSITY, Middletown, Conn. 
Three courses of study, — Classical, Latin-Scientific, 
and Scientific. Rev. Cyrus D. Foss, D.D., President. 


____ PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS. _ 


ROOKLYN COLLEGIATE AND POLY- 
TECHNIC INSTITUTE. Segutite, peprenent 

















QBANDLER SCIENTIFIO SCHOOL—Scientific 


Department of Dartmouth College. Address Pref. E. 


R. RuGGiss, Hanover, N. H. 





ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
Entrance examinations September 19 and 20. S. 


KNeeLanp, Sec’y, Boston. 





AOIFIC THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, Oak- 
d, Cal. Year opens in August, and closes in May. 


lan 
Address Prof. J. A. Benton. 





NIVERSITY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORE, 
Medical Departmentt. For circulars and information 
Prof. C. I, Parpgs, 426 East 26th street. 





ORCESTER ACADEMY, Worcester, Mass. 
Founded 1834. Thoroughly equipped. Furnishes best 
of instruction. Address N. Laavenwortu, A.M., Princ, 
W*st NEWTON English and Class. School, 
NV Address N. T. Auten, West Newton, Mass. s1ss_ 
W4nnnns Polytechnic Business College, 
Providence, R. I. The most practical institution of 
learning in the State. Send 10 cts. for catalogue. Address 
Ww. W. Warne, Princi mm ' 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
CONNECTICUT STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


For catalogue or information, address, at New Britain, 
ror 2% I, N. CARLETON, Principal. 


M™ NESOTA STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
At WINONA. 
Course of Study in Normal Department, two years. 
For circulars, address 
112 CHARLES A. MOREY, Principal. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, 
28 Scuoot St., BOSTON. 
Watrae Smitu, Director. 
Fer circulars address the Curator, at the School. 56 zz 


M48s4cHUsETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
At Worcssrter. 

Next entrance examination, September 10, 1878. 

Address E. H. Russet, Principal. 55 22 


R#BCDE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PROWDENCE, R.I._ 

Regular course of study two years. AS and Advanced 

Ceurse for special classes of students. Address, for Circular 

or information, J. C. GREENOUGH, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
Next Term begins Sept. 7. Entrance examination Sept. 6. 
54 22 Address, ELLEN HYDE, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL 
For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 
For catalogues address the Principal, A. G. Boypgn, A.M. 
































ORCESTER FREE INST. of Industnal Sci 
Address Prof. C. O. THompson, Worcester, Mass. 








FEMALE COLLEGES AND INSTITUTES. 





Address Miss Annig E. Jounson, Principal. 
D®4" ACADEMY, 


BEAPFORD ACADEMY, Srad/ford, Mass. 


for Young Ladies in the State. 
Or 22 


The oldest Semina 





For Young Ladies, 
Franklin, Mass. Accommodations superior, charges low. 91 











tages. 


GAmnEtTT INSTITUTE, Boston, Mass. 
For Young Ladies. 
_Send for catalogue to Rev. Gro. Gannett, Princ. S1zz 


ASELL SEMINARY ror YOUNG WOMEN 
Auburndale, Mass. A home School of excellent advan- 
Address Cuarces C. BraGpon, Principal. 4622 








PATENTED. 


superior. Rev. C. V. Spgar, Principal. 


M4PLEwooD INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 


location and grounds. Literary and artistic advantages 
1242 





SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, uuder care of Friends. 
E. Macitu, Prest., Swarthmore Coll., Delaware Co., Pa. 





TULDEN 


LADIES’ SEMINARY, West Lebanon, 
N. H. Patronized by half the States in the Union. 
Hream Orcutt, A.M., Principal. 12 


Wy SLLESLEY COLLEGE, Wellesley, Mass. For 
information and new circular for 1877, apply to Miss 
Apa L. Howarp, President. 95 








-ANTED—A? all times, Mrn oF EDUCATION AND 
States for the perce Britannica, Ninth Edition 
(American reprint). Te men of energy and good address, 
choice territory. For further particulars, apply to FRANK 
RIVERS, General Agent for New England, 28 School 
aw 10,000 AGENTS WANTED TO SELL 
By the veteran author, TS. ARTHUR. A book to startle 
the people. Vivid pictures how it curses body, soul, home, 
Francis Murphy, Prohibition, etc., etc. Only $2. Its 
sale is marvelous. OUR BIBLES with 2000 Iils., 
BROS., Pubs., 309 Main-St., Springfield, Mass. 148 tf 
NOTICE! We have the 
: K tionery Package in the world. 
It contains 18 sheets of pa- 
of valuable Jewelry. Complete sample e, with elegant 
gold-plated sleeve buttons, and ladies’ fashionable fancy Set, 
pin and drops, post-paid, i 
Jewelry, 81. Solid Gold Patent Lever Watch 7 to all 
ay, N.Y. 
articles to one. The LLOYD 
LV used as a Pencil, Penholder 
and Pen, Eraser, Penknife, 
Envelope Opener, Paper Cutter, Rubber, i 
c hooks and 
eyes, buttons, erasing blots, etc. Size of a common pencil, is 
heavily nickel plated, 
coining money, and say itis the best seliing article out. Sam- 
ple 33 cents; Six for $4. Extraordinary inducements to 
town, BRIDE & CO., 769 Broadway, N. ¥. 
STATIONERY PACKAGES, AND 
j X for $2. BRIDE & Co., 
108 zz 769 Broadway, N. Y. 
’ 
BRYAN’S ELECTRIC 
BELTS. 
for all diseases arising from a 
A SELF-CURE 
Dyspepsia, Paralysis, Rheumatism, E pi- 
bility, Weakness, Kidney Complaints, Im- 
poteney, and Physical Prosiration. 
heat and moisture of the "body is sufficient to evolve the 
current of Electricity, and they are far superior to anything 
requiring MEDICINE. They encircle the body wi 
Electrie and Magnetic Influence, hoe My. 
Strength to the waning organism. 
Warranted Equal to Representation. 
and persons who have been cured, sent free; and fo 
Bryan will advise the afflicted in relation Bry teow. Be 
Address (and give the name of this Paper), 
H. M. MALOY, 


Saree, to take subscribers in the New-England 
liberal terms will be given, with permanent employment and 
Street, Boston. 140 tf 

THE CURSE AND THE CURE 
society, etc. Unfolds the work of Inebriate Asylums, 
just reduced 25 per cent.! Send for terms. HUBBARD 

largest and best selling Sta 
per, 18 envelopes, pencil, penholder, golden pen, and a piece 
id, 35 cts. es, with assorted 
Agents. BRIDE & CO., 769 Broadw 
COMBINATION. Can be 
r Cu Sewing Machine 
Thread Cutter, and for ripping seams, cutting 
and will last a lifetime. Agents are 
Agents. Send fora sample half-dozen, and canvass your 
SIX of the LLOYD COMBINATION 
The Only Genuine. 
loss of Vital Force; also 
lepsy, Mysteria, Weak Lungs, Nervous De- 
The metals in this belt are so nicely adjusted that the 
of the kind before offered as a therapeutic curative without 
Nervous and Debilitated, and impart New Life and 
Illustrated Pamphlets, with certificates from Physicians 
receipt of particulars. 
147 East Fifteenth Street, NEW YORK. 


152 tf 


- FIVE CENTURIES. 








“Last year we rendered ‘Five Centu- 
FRANCIS B. SNOW, 
146 
EUROPE | Fourth Year. 
ENEEL P 
Bell Founders, Troy, N.Y. 


—H. W. Mrvers, Creston, Iowa. 
DR. LOOMIS’S 
_ Special Terms to Teachers. 49h 
for purity, fullness, and richness of tone. 











Send 5 Cents for a copy to 
SELECT PARTIES, 
M Y & KIMBERLY 
315 a2 


ties’ with fine effect.”’ 
16 Hawley Street, Boston. 
§_ Circulars at the Journat Office. 
Their Academy, Ch 
Setesl, y, Church, other Bells, are 
Catalogue free. 


ADAMS ACADEMY, Qui 


W REAtTON FEMALE SEMINARY, Norton, 
Mass. Fall Term begins cae 6. 
For catalogue, containing terms, apply to Miss ELten 
M. Hasxegwt, Principal. 106 22 


PREPARATORY SCHOOLS & ACADEMIES. 


Mass. Founded by 
Prest. John Adams. Prepares for College in the 
most thorough manner. Address W. Diwmock, LL.D 


Béazse ACADEMY, Barre, Vt., has two departments, 
a Classical and Scientific. J. S. Spautpine, Principal. 


CALIFORNIA MILITARY ACADEMY. Oak- 
land, Cal. Rev. Davip McCiurg, Ph.D., Prin. 
QBAUNOY- HALL SCHOOL, 259— 65 

erent ndergarten, Preparatery, and 
Upper, accommodate pu of both sexes from three to 
cwepep-ane yeans of age. Special students received in aB 
sections of Upper Department. " 


CRAMBERLAIN INSTITUTE, Randolph, N. Y. 
ca’ 























Well endowed, thorough, pleasant, and homelike. For 
address J. T. Epwarps, D.D., Princ. 82 tz 
BXGLIsH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Prov- 
4 idence, R.1I. New building, Laboratory, Gymnasium, 
Mili Drill; fifteen experienced Teachers. Fits for Bus- 
iness, Scientific Schools, or College. For Catalogue address 
Mowry & Gorr. Principals 170 tf 


ODDARD SEMINARY, Sarre, Vt. A first 
Gee ig School for both sexes. ix = 
For catalogue address Hawrv Priast, Principal. go 22 


GREYLOCK INSTITUTE, — So Wilhamstown, 
Berkshire County, Mass. Established in 1842, Pre 
pares College or Fo: 














im 1 
fer for ientific School. 
catalogues address Baw. F. Mine a Principal. 
ENWICH ACADE i 
GRE College MY, Musical Institute, and 
Principal, East Greenwich, 





Rev. F. D, Buaxusizs, A. M, 
R.L ‘ 63 a 





StAtz NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, MASS. 
For Ladies only. 
For catalogues address the Principal, D. B. Hacar, Ph.L. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WestrigL_p, Mass. 
For Both Sexes. 
For catalogues address J. G. Scorr. 
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KINDERGARTENS 


OQ CENTRAL NORMAL, MODEL, AND 
Kindergarten Training School. Three full 
courses in Normal, — Elementary, English, and Classical. 
Fall Kindergarten Training Class for Ladies commences 
October 1, 1877. German, and Drawingwithout additional 
charge. For Catalogue address JOHN OGDEN or Mrs. 
ee OGDEN, Pnncipals, Worthington, Franklin Co., 
io. 87 22 














Seminary for Training ef Kindergartners, 
with Model Kindergarten, 


AT 9 WEsT 28TH STREETMNEW YORK. 


Pror. JOHN KRAUS os ae 
Mus. MARIA KRAUS-BELTE, | P7imcifals. 
(Authors of the “* Kindergarten Guide.’’) 


Prof. Joun Kraus is a disciple of the Pestalozzi-Diester- 
weg-Froebel School, and one of the first propagators of the 
Kindergarten in this country. 

Mrs. Kraus-Bogtte is a pupil and co-worker of 
Froebel’s widow. She is aided by an experience of twenty 
years in Germany, England, and America. Says the Ga/- 
axy: “‘Mrs. Kraus-Boelte, of all American Kindergarters, 
holds the highest place. Itis tothe labors of this lady, 
more than to any other, perhaps, that the increasing success 
of Kindergartening in America is due, and her pupils have 
accomplished more than all the rest.” Says Miss E. P. 
Peabody: ‘* Mrs. Kraus is the authority on the subject,” etc. 


American Kindergarten, 


33 West-45th Street, 
NEAR FIFTH AVE. NEW YORE. 
18th Year begins Sept. 2sth. 
Miss E. M. COE, Principal. 
Normal Schools for Mothers and Teachers re- 
opens Oct. 2d. Free Lecture every Wednesday, 2 to 4 P M., 
at Educational Parlor and General Depot tor American 
Kindergarten MatertAL, 621 Broadway, 


TEACHERS FURNISHED GRATIS. 


[HE New-England Bureau of Education, 16 
Hawley St., Boston, makes no ¢ te any public 
Schoel for furnishing it a Teacher. It is in constant com- 
munication with the teachers for every position in every 
of from that of head-master of the city High 

ool to the teacher of the smallest District School in the 
country. It will save time and expense when a vacancy oc- 
curs to send at once to us, and by return mail get the names 
and references of the kind of a teacher needed. On our 
books we have a ¢ list of every grade and price, and can 
fill almost any vacancy satisfactorily on a day’s notice. Our 
ness is to find the right teacher for the right place. If 
you adve we may have fifty applicants, out of which 
not three woul be suitable. By consulting us you have the 
privilege of hundreds of applicants from which you can select 
two or three that will just meet your wants. Being put in 
communication with these, you can decide the whole matter 
at once intelligently and satisfactorily, for all on our list have 


» ready to be 
consulted. oan INOW,’ Moncger, 
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= Publishers. 


JOHN ALLYN, 30 Franklin St., Boston. 


TEX T-BOOKS 
By Prof. R. F. Pannect, Phillips Exeter Academy. 
Pennell’s Ancient Rome. 75 cents. 
Pennell’s Ancient Greece. 75 cents. 
Pennell’s Latin Subjunctive. 30 cents. 
Specimen copies mailed to Teachers on receipt of half the 
above price. 


MERICAN TRACT SOCIETY 
BOSTON, 

















(N. E. Branch), 


PUBLISH 


THE TEACHER'S BIBLE, 
Cruden’s Concordance, 


— AND — 


The Bible Text-Book. 
Also a large list of 


; AY-SCHOOL AND OTHER BOOKS. 
— Tracts, Leaflets, Cards, &c. r 


R. F. CUMMINGS, 
Agent, 


23 Franklin Street. 2 


Rav. J. P. KIMBALL, | 
Secretary, 





HENRY CAREY BAIRD and CO., 
810 Walnut St., PHILA. 


Carey's Manual of Social Science........... $ 2.25 
Carey's Unity of Law .-+--.0.-.+ ceeee sees cees 3.50 
Carey's Principles of Social Science. 3 vols.. 10 00 
Smith's Manual of Political Economy...... 1.25 
Syme's Industrial Science.......-+.-+-+++++++ 2.00 
Wilsun’s Political Economy .......-.--++++++ 1.50 
Mil’s Tables of Qualitative Chemical 
Analyeld.....ececesecceecee ceeeecsereeeecces 1.50 








INDERGARTEN MATERIAL 
Re SNS 
ILTON BRADLEY & CO.) 
—— se ESDPRINGFIELDMASS. 
A complete assortment of 
STANDARD GIFTS AND MATERIAL, 


all of our own manufacture, at the lowest prices consistent 
with good quality. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


TCLDREDGE & BROTHER, 
17 North Seventh St., PHILA. 


Are the Publishers of the CHASE AND STEWART 
CLASSICAL SERIES, edited by Tuomas Cuassz, A M., 
Pres’t of Haverford College, Pa., Gaorce Stuart, AM , 
Prof. of the Lit. language, Cent. High School, Pa., E. P. 
Crowett, A. M Moore Prof. of Latin, Amherst Col., Mass. 
The series comprises editions of FirrgrNn Latin authors gen- 
erally read in Colleges and Schools. The different books of 
the series are more generally in use than any other Amercan 
edition of the classics. For information address Publishers. 


W J. GILBERT Publisher, 
™ ST. LOUIS, MO. 


ROHRER’S BOOK-KEEPING. 
Primary.......se0e $ .so | The five books to Teachers 
Common School. 1.50 | for examination for $3.50; but 
Counting-house .. 3.00] only in reply to requests ac- 
Lectures $1.00. Key 2.00 | companied by the money. 

_ Special terms for introduction. 114 22 


H ENRY HOYT, 

No. 9’ Cornhill, BOSTON. 

Monday Club Sermons. 48 Concise Discourses. 12 
Writers on Topics for 1878. 447 pages. $1.50. 

Five Problems: State and Religion. By Rev. Will C. 
Woop, A.M. Important to every Supt. and Teacher. 
1. State and the Sabbath ; 2 State and the Church ; 3. State 
and Temples; 4. State Schools; 5. State Institutions. 
400 pages. $1.50. 

Select Notes, by Rev. F. N. Petouser and aso best 
Authors, on Topics, 1878. $1.25. 
Full list mailed on application. 












KELLY, PIET & CO., Baltimore, Mad. 


: PUBLISHERS OF 
reery’s Primary Spelling-Book. cts. 
bab 8 GrammA&r-School Spelier. “— cts. 
aed Ay Catechism of U. S. History. 
ven & Creery’s Series of Keaders. 

rginia Military Inst. Series of Mathematics. 





50 Cts. 


Kerney's Catechism of U. 8. Hi 
: - 8. History. ct 
Keeney 8 (Irving's) School Catechiom. aor 
Series of Latin School Classics, 
+” Full catalogues sent on application. 144¢ 





(FORGE R. LOCKWOOD, 
Educational and Foreign Bookstore, 
812 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


FOREIGN BOOKS. 


A general assortment of 
MISCELLANEOUS AND EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 
—IN THE — 

French, Spanish, and Italian Languages, 
Consisting of importations from 


BARCELONA, 
MiLan, 


Paris, 


FLORENCE, 
Maprip 


Turin, &c. 


[_°Ckwoop, BROOKS & CO., 
381 Washington Street, Boston. 


AN IMPORTANT BIOGRAPHY. 


- of Edward Norris Kirk, D.D. By Rev. D. O. 
a ety With two steel portraits of Dr. Kirk, and views 
Sm a ernon Church and the American Chapel at Paris. 

Ata Beak c‘oth, $3 co. 

al’ Bookstores, or sent postpaid on receipt of price 








NEW-ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION 
16 Hawley Street, Boston. 





Publishers. 


Publishers. 


Publishers. 





AMES A. MOORE, 
1224 Sansom St., PHILA. 
NEW BOOKS. 
Gold and Gilt. :2mo. Cloth. $1.25: paper, 50 cts. 
Tender and True. :6mo. $1.25. 
Petite’s Wand of Lilies. i6mo. §1.2s. 
His sweetheart. i2mo. $1.00: paper, 50 cts. 
IN PREPARATION. 
The Crown Prince and his Scape-goat. 18mo. cl $1, 








The Czar’s Favorite. i8mo. $1.00. 
Send for Catalogue. 149 22 
NIELSON & PHILLIPS, 805 Sroadway, 
NEW YORK. 


Publish the following books by Emily Huntington Miller: 


KIRKWOOD LIBRARY, 


Consisting of five volumes in a box, 12mo. Illus....$5.50. 
Sold singly as follows: 


Summer Days at Kirkwood.........-$1.25 
The Bear's Den .........s.ese0. Oseccecee 1.00 
Unele Dick's Legacy ..... eeccceceseseos 3.00 
Fighting the Enemy...........+++ eevee 1.25 
A Year at Riverside...........+s.e0 ++ 1.00 
We also have, by same author, e 
Royal Road to Fortune, Illus. s:amo....... $1.50. 
Send for Catalogue. 145 





OYES, SNOW & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, STATI ONERS, 
And General Subscription Agents, 


SCHOOL BOOKS and SCHOOL SUPPLIES 
AT THE LOWEST RATES. 
A Job Lot of Nors Papsgr. good quality, @1 per ream. 
105 2 18% BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON. 
*EO. ROUTLEDGE and SONS, 
416 Broome Street, NEW YORK, 


ST PUBLI 


ROBERT HOUDIN'S Great Work on Conjuring, 


The Secrets of Conjuring and M c; or How to 
Become a Wizard. By Robert Houdin. Translated 
and edited, with Notes, by Prof. Hoffmann, author of 
**Modern Magic.’’ Illustrated with diagrams and cuts. 








Large :2mo, clidth. $2.50, 145 
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TIBBALS and SONS, 
° 37 Park Row, NEW YORK. 


Till the lst of January 


We will sell our immense stock of Theological, Sunday- 
school, and Holiday Books, as well as books of every kind 
desirable for Libraries and general reading, at greatly re- 
duced prices, Also Mr. Hammond’s new book on the 
Conversion of Children, for Agents only. Send for 
particulars, or $1.00 for sample, and for special Catalogue. 


UNITED STATES PUB. CO., 


’ ‘HE 
205 East 12th Street, NEW YORK, 
Want Agents everywhere for the sale of the following books 
by subscription : 

Oar First Hundred Years. 1 vol., 1000 pp. Ill. $5.00 
All Round the World. 6.6 pp. 1000 Illustrs.... 5.00 
Life of Charles Sumner. 700 pp 
Wonders of the World. 500 
Jesus. By Rev. C. F. Dams. 8vo, 700 pp. Ill... 
In the Homes of the Presidents. From W 

ington to Grant. 600 pp. 16 Portraits on Steel... 2 eo 


NIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
19 Murray Street, New York, 


— PUBLISH — 
Maury’s Geographies. 
Holmes’ —— may and Grammars. 
Venable’s Arithmetics, Algebra, and Geometry. 
Gildersleeve’s Latin Series. 
Johnston & Browne’s English Literature. 
DeVere’s French Series. 104 25 


VAN NOSTRAND, 
© 23 Murray & 27 Warren Sts., New York. 
Plattner’s Manual Blowpipe Analysis... 8 5.00 














Weisbach’s Manual Theoret. Mechanics, 10.00 
Pynchon’s Chemical Physics......--..---» 3.00 
Prescott’s Organic Analysis ......---- bee 1.75 
Douglass & Prescott’s Qualit’ve Analysis, 3.50 
Eliot & Storer’s Qualitative Analysis..... 1.50 
McCulloch’s Mec cal Theory of Heat, 

Full list of Publications sent on application. 104 23 





ILLIAM WOOD & CO. 
Medical Booksellers and Importers, 
27 GREAT JONES ST., NEW YORK, 
Publish the following ScHoot anp Cottece Text-Booxs : 
Goold Brown's Series of English Grammars. 
Rescoe’s Elemen Chemistry. 
Atkinson’s Ganot’s ysics. 
Lambeart’s Primary Physiology. 
Correspondence solicited. 


RoR nN Breadwoay, New York 


Ten Years of My Life. By the Princess Felix 
Salm-Salm. Cloth ........cssccceeeseesseessees $.§0 
Prince of Wales in India. By J. Drew Gay, Foo.» 
Special Cor. Lond. Daily Te —— Ii, 1.75 
Drees and its Kindred Diseases. BY Dr. 
W. W. Hall (author ‘ How to Live Long,’ ete.) Cl. 1.50 
Dyer’s History of Rome. Maps, etc. Cloth... ed 
Latham’s Johnson’s Dictionary. New ed.... 8.00 


104 82 








Cassell, Petter & Galpin, 
596 Broadway, New York. 


English Literature, A First Sketch of. By Henry 
orLay, Professor of English Literature at University 
College...+-s++++++ $3 50. 
Latin-English and English-Latin Dictionary. 
By J. R. Baarp, D.D............ $1.75. 
German-Engtish and English-German Pro- 





nouneing Dictionary......... +o» $8.75. 

French-English — English-French Diction- 
Le See t 75. 

A Course of Painting in Neutral Tint. With 2,4 
Plates by R. P. Luircu............ $2.50. 

A Course of Sepia Painting. With 24 Plates by R. 
P. Lericn.... +++. $2.50. 

Water-Color Painting. By R. P. Lerrcn. With 24 
Celored Plates............ 2.50. 

Drawing Book, Cassell’s Free-hand. ....... $1.50. 

Drawing Book, Cassell’s Practical........... $1.25. 


Drawing Copies, Cassell’s. 
Sermss A. FLORAL AND VEGETABLE Forms. 
“ B. Mopst Drawina. 
C., Lanpscarge Drawina. 
“ D. Figure Drawine. 
a aa E. Sree, osm. 
ach Series can dini2 Parts, $o 25 each; or ome 
Vol., cloth, price$s 50. The Parts may be had separately 
The Little Folks’ History of England. By Isa 
Craic-Knox....++-- - eee $ 1.00, 
Euclid. Edited by Prof. Wacvacs, M.A, ........-$0.75. 
Send for Catalogue. 137 





School Music Books. 
The Song-Sheaf, 


A new collection or Vocal Music, arranged in One, T 
Three, and Four Parts; with ane 


A Complete Elementary Course. 
Sample Copy by Mail,..... ---Fifty Cents, 


Happy ‘Hours, 


A popular collection of Songs, with a Brief Elementary 
Course, for Schools, Academies &c. 


Sample by Mail,............ Thirty Cents. 
Address the Publishers, 


TAINTOR BROS., MERRILL & CO., 


129 tf 758 Broadway, New York. 


FULTON & EASTMAN’S 
BOOK-KEEPING. 


The attention of Teachers is requested toa Naw Epition 
of FULTON & EASTMAN’S Singie and. Double 
Entry Book-keeping. 

This revision embodies improvements suggested by various 
teachers, and those made necessary to keep this ever-pop- 
ular work fully up to the present requirements for a text-book 
on Book-keeping. 

For twenty years no agency-work whatever has been used 
to extend the use of this book, and the remarkable tenacity 
with which it has retained its aw apee while rival works 
have been actively and energetically pushed through agents, 
attests the hold Fulton & Eastman’s Book-keeping has upon 
the good opinion of educators. 

Over 130,000 have been sold, and the demand 
continues. 

Single copies for examination, with a view to introduction. 
will be sent by mail, post-paid, upon the receipt of 60 cents, 
and a full set of blanks upon the receipt of 45 cents. 

Retail price of the Text-Book is $1.00, and for six Blanks, 
75 cents, H. B. NIMS & CO., Pudiishers, 

150 tf TROY, N. Y. 


National Sunday School 


TEACHER 


M. C. Hazard, Editor. Best and most thorough 
Teacher's Help published. The Geography, Biogra- 
phy, Mythology. etc., etc., of the lessons fully treated in 
separate departments. Its lessons are most helpfal 
onl inspiring. Its editorial departments are exceed- 
ingly popular. Will be taken if examined. $1.50 
per year,—less than 

A POSTAGE STAMPYP 

for each Sunday. In clubs of five or more, $1.25 each. 


The Scholar’s Weekly. 
A new eight-page paper for the pupil, entirely devoted to the 
lesson. Can be given out each Sunday. Twice the size of 
the ordinary lesson-leaf. Same price. Nearly the size of 
Quarterlies, at about one-third their price. . 
Tarms:—Single copy, 9 cents per year; 100 copies, $9.00 
per year 100 copies for one month, 75 cents. 


The Little Folks. 


A Beautifully Illustrated paper for Primary Classes for Four 
Sundays in each month. 
Terms :—Single copies, 30 cents per year. 











Specimen copy of each of the above FREE. 
ADAMS, BLACKMER & LYON PUB. CO., Chicago. 


TE MONTHLY READER. 


‘Lo supply a demand from our best Primary Teachers 
for reading, supplementary to First Reader, the Monthly 
Reader, beautifully illustrated, carefully graded in — and 
containing 16 odeeme, well-filled pages, is offered to the 
Primary of the country. It ready awakened a 
profound interest. Terms: so cents a year, in advance; § 
cts. a single number. Sample fora pom a. 

"Address JOHN L. SHOREY, 

36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 





art 





name, 10 cents. Twenty Scroll, with name, ro 





cents, post-paid. Agents’ outfit, 10 cents. 


FASHIONABLE CARDS, no two alike, with 
2 GEO. I. REED & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 


NEW PLAYS. 


“Ifthe succeeding numbers are as good as the first, we 
predict for them a e demand.”—Nat. Teach. Monthly. 
Suitable for Sch exhibitions and amateur entertain- 
ments No scenery required. These plays are pure in 
tone and language. They are keenly ye ey take 
well. “Odds with the Enemy,’’ “ Seth Greenback,’’ and 
** The Sparkling Cup” (temperance), dramas. “ Initiating a 
Granger,” “* Wanted: A Correspondent,” and “A Family 
Strike,” —farces. 15 cts each. Send for de«criptive circulars. 
149e0w T. S. DENNISON, DeKalb, DeKalb Co, IIl. 


THE MOST EMINENT liv- 
ing authors, such as Rt. Hon. 
W. E. Gladstone, Prof Max 
Muller, Prof. dall, Dr. W. 
B. C mter, R. A. Proctor, 
Prof. Huxley, Jae. A. Froude, 
Edward A. man, Frances 
Power Cobbe, D. Mackenzie 
Wallace, The Duke of Argyll, 
Mrs. Mulock, William Black, 
Jean Ingelow, Mise Thacke- 














> eo ray, Mrs. Oliphant, Mrs. Alex- 
ander, Geo. McDonald, Mat- 

. thew Arnold, W. W. Story, 
Turguenief, Auerbach, Ruskin, Tennyson, 


Browning, and many others, are represented in the 


“Littell’s Living Age. 


a. 1, 1878, Tue Livinc AGe snters upon its 136th 
volume. During the year it will furnish to its readers the 
productions of the foremost authors, above-named and 
many others; embracing the choicest Serial and Short 
Stories by the Leading Foreign Novelists, and an 


“"UNAPPROACHED BY ANY OTHER PERIODICAL 


in the world, of the most valuable Literary and Scientific 
matter of the day, from the pens of the Leading Essay~ 
ists, Scientists, Critics, Discoverers, and Edilors, rep- 
resenting every department of Knowledge and Progress. 

Tue Livine Acs isa Weekly Magazine giving more than 


Three and a Quarter Thousand 
double-column octavo pages of reading matter yearly. It 
presents in an inexpensive form, considering its amount 
of matter, with freshness, ng to its weekly issue, 
and with a satisfactory completeness attempted by 
no other publication, the best Essays, Reviews, Critici:ms, 
Tales, Sketches of Travel and Discovery, Poetry, Scientific, 
Biographical, Historical, and Political Information, from the 
entire body of Foreign Periodical Literature, and from the 
pens of the 


ABLEST LIVING WRITERS. 


"In it we find the best productions of the best writers 
upon all subjects ready to our hand’’—PAila Inquirer. 
** The choicest literature of the day."—N. ¥. Tribune. 
“A pure and perpetual reservoir and fountain of enter- 

tainment.’’—Hon. Robert C. Winthrop. 

‘*The best periodical in America.”—7. L. Cuyler, D.D. 

‘And the cheapest. A monthly that comes every 
week.’’— The Advance, Chicago. 

**It affords the best, the cheapest, and most convenient 
means of keeping abreast of the progress of thought in all its 
phases.” — Philadelphia North American 

‘* With it alone a reader may fairly keep up with all that 
is important in the literature, history, politics, and science 
of the day "—The Methodist, New York. 

“It is indispensable to every one who desires a 4" 4 
compendium of all that is admirable and noteworthy in the 
literary world.’’—Bostoa Post. 

Ought to find a place in every American home."’ 

—New York Times. 


NEW SERIAL. 

The publication of a new Serial Story by William Black 
will be begun in January. 

Tue Livinc Acris published weekly at $8-00 a year, /ree 
of postage‘ or for $10 50 Tue Livinc Ace and either one 
of the American $4 00 Monthlies (or Harger’s Weekly or 
Bazar) will be sent for a year, doth postpaid; or, for 
$9 so, Tue Livine Aor and the St. Nicholas, or Appleton’ s 

our . 

— is the time to subscribe, beginning with the Vew 
ear. 


1@ EXTRA OFFER FOR 1878. 2) 


To all new subscribers for 1878, will be sent gratis the 
six numbers of 1877, containing the first instalments of a 
new serial, * Erica,” the best work of one of the best 
and brighest authors of Germany,—translated for Tue Liv- 
ING AGE; alsea story by the charming English authoress, 





Miss Thackeray, and the usual large amount of other 


valuable matter. 
stb Address LITTELL & GAY, Boston. 








Tue ATHENEUM is a monthly magazine, devoted to elocu- 
tionary literature. 

Dramatic and epic selections from the best authors of all 
times appear in its pages, and every number contains at 
least one choice original piece, composed expressly for the 
purposes of elocution. 

‘*We counsel all patrons to carefully preserve and bind 


the numbers, for so valuable a collection of literature it 
would be difficult to procure elsewhere.’’—Aubura Citizen. 
“* Hence the value of a journal like the Atheneum. Ata 
nominal cost, $1.50 a year, a neat encyclopedia of genuine 
poetry may be had.” — Baltimore Elocution:st. 
“Its selections evince good taste, both as regards their 
literary excellence, and their adaptation to reading and 
speaking, while in mechanical execution it leaves little to be 
desired.”—Colege Herald, University at Lewisburg, Pa. 
** The original poetry is excellent.””— Zhe Ar, , Mount 
Alli ton Wesleyan College and Academy, Sackville, N. B 
‘This magazine should be in the rossession of every 
teacher and scholar in the United States.” — /ndependent 
Statesman, Concord, N, H. 
Price of subscription $1.50 a year; single copy, 25 cents, 
Specimen number sent free of postage on receipt of 15 cts. 
Address THE ATHENEUM, 
Springfield, LIL 
Gy Terms to teachers, $1.00 per annum. 


Subscriptions may begin with any number, Back num- 
bers always to be had on application. 148 tf 
EW-ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 


16 Hawley Street, Boston. 
For circulars or information, address F. B. Snow. 
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APPLETON & CO., 
© 549 and 551 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


READERS. Apvicton’s, Readers, ready March», 


98; By Sup’t Harris, of St. Louis ; 
Sup’t Rickoff, of Cleveland, and Prof. Mark Bailey, of 
Yale College; New features; Better Methods; Low price. 
If you want the best and cheapest books, be sure and send 
for these. Already adopted for the entire State of Minn. 


HISTORY Elementary; New American; History 


* of the orld; Willard’s Synopsis of 
History by Diagrams and Tables; Primers of History, &c. 


LANGUAGE. Picture-object Language Lessons; 


English Grammar; Composition; 
Rhetoric; Primers of Literaiure, Philology, Studies in 
Bryant; Memory Gems, etc. 

N._ E. 


G EOG R A PH y. Cornell’s Systematic, 


Edition ; Primary, Intermediate, 
Physical; Primer of Geography; Outline Maps; Map- 
drawing cards. 

SB Leading Text-Books in all Departments of Study. 


Cc. E. y M. W. HAZEN, 
116 State St, Chicago, Ill. 22 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 


S. BARNES & CO., 
° Publishers of the 


National Series of Standard Text-Books, 


Comprising over 400 Volumes. 
The National Teachers’ Librarv. 
Strictly professional books for Teachers. 


Barnes’ Educational Monthly. 
$1.50 per annum. Sample free for Teachers. 
SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE. 


WAREHOUSE, 
111 and 113 William Street, NEW YORK. 


General Agent for New England, 
H. M. CABLE, 32 Bromfield St., Boston: 


H. BUTLER & CO., 
° PHILADELPHIA, PA., 
Publish the follewing approved School Books: 








istories. 
Butler’s Pictorial History of the United States. 
Bingham’s Latin Series. 
Oxford’s 8 ers. Tenney’s Sore. 
Scholar’s mpanion. Seere Etymology. 
Coppee’s c and Rhetoric. 
Smith's hh Grammar; &c., &c., &c 
NEW EDITION FOR 1877: 
Mitchell's New Series of Geographies. 
JUST PUBLISHED: 
New American Arithmetics. 
New- ts: G. E. WHITTEMORE, 
pees Ape H. C. WHITE, 
62 Westminster Street, PROVIDENCE, R. I, 


LARK & MAYNARD, New York. 





PUBLISH 
Anderson's Series of School Histories and His- 
torical Readers ; 
Thomson's New Arithmetics and Algebra; 
Keetel’s French Course. 
Reed and Kellogg's Graded Lessons in English 
and Higher Lessons in English; 
Hutchison’s Physiology and Hygiene; 
Hendcrsons Test- Words in English Orthog- 
raphy, &c., &c. 
For catalogues and terms for introduction, which are very 
liberal, address the Publishers, or the following : 
ABRAM BROWN, Agt., T.T. BAILEY, Agt., 
56 Madison St., Chicago. 23 Franklin St., Bosten. 


TON, REMSEN, 
AND HAFFELFINGER, 


Nos. 624, 626, and 628 Market Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PENN., 
PUBLISHERS OF 

Labberton’s Historical Series. 

Brooks’ Classics. 

Coppee’s English Literature. 

White’s Astronomy. 

Roth’s Short Latin Grammar. 

Roth’s Short Geography and Chart. 
Diehl’s Choice Reading Series. 

Walker's Elements of Grammar. 
Crooks & Shem’s New Latin-Eng. Dictionary. 
Hay’s Every Day Reasoning. 


ee For terms and other information, address the Pub- 
fishers. 138 








WPERTHWAIT & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


New Editions for 1877. 
REDUCED PRICES! 


n exchange for ol Books in use. vad - 
JAMES A. BOWEN, New-Engiand A 

W. H. WHITNEY, <e Brattle'St, BOSTON. 

1 « i. 


Publishers. 


Publishers. 


Publishers. 





OLLINS & BROTHER, 
Publishers, 414 Broadway, NEW YORK, 


Will mail to Teachers PAE = of price: 
Addick’s Elementary French. 


An elementary practical book for learning the Freach 
language. By Mrs. Appicxs. 12mo, cloth, 60 cents. 


Kirkham’s Grammar. 


English Grammar for the use of Schools. By Samus. 
KIRKHAM. 12mo, 60 cents. 


American School Primer. 


Illustrated. 12mo, stiff covers, 10 cents. 


B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


Invite attention to the Series of 


WORCESTER’S DICTIONARIES. 


Quarto Dictionary. Illustrated. Sheep. $10.00. 
Universal & Critical Dictionary. 8vo. Sheep. $1.25. 
Academic Dictionary. Illus. Crown 8vo. $2.00. 
Comprehensive Dictionary. Illus. 12mo. §1.75. 
School (Elementary) Dict’y. Illus. r2mo. $1.00. 
Primary Dictionary. Illustrated. 16mo. 60 cents. 
Pocket Dictionary. Illus. 24mo. Cloth, 63 cents. 
Many special aids to students, in addition to a very full 
pronouncing and defining vocabulary, make the above- 
named books, in the opinion of our most distinguished edu- 
cators, the most complete, as well as by far the cheapest 
Dictionaries of our language. 145 22 


New-England Educational Agency 


SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO.’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


—o 

The National Standard Text-Books: 
Guyot’s Geographies, 
Sheldon's Readers, 
Felter’s Arithmetics, 
Cooley's Physics. 
GUYOT’S GEOGRAPHICAL WORKS THE 
BEST IN THE WORLD. 


They received THE FIRST PRIZE MEDAL in the 
Vienna Exposition of 1873. 
For information and terms of introduction, call upon or 


address 
GILMAN H. TUCKER, Agent, 


128 23 Hawley St., BOSTON. 





OBERT S. DAVIS & CO., 
36 BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON. 
PUBLISHERS OF 
Greenleaf's Mathematical Series. 
Gilbert's Graded Test Speller. 
Parker’s Exercises in Eng. Composition. 
Independent Hand-book of Mental Arith 


For information, address the Publishers. 


ARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, NEW YORK, 
PUBLISH 
Harper’s Introductory Geography. 
Price for Introduction, - - « 45 cts, 
Price for Exchange,. . .».. .». 37 cts. 


Harper’s School Geography. 
NEW-ENGLAND EDITION, 
Price for Introduction, . . + .« 
Price for Exchange, . +..." + 





94 cts. 
75 cts. 


For copies for examination, and supplies for introduction, 
Address A. CO. STOCKIN, 
Agent for New England, 
41 Franklin St., BOSTON, Mass. 


104 22 
Cr & HEATH, Boston, 
Have just issued 


Hudson’s Classical English Reader, containing 
200 Choice Selections, from 87 Standard Authors, $1.00. 
Sia Weeks Preparation for Reading Cesar, 20¢. 
Parallel Rules of Greek and Latin Syntax, 6oc. 
Annals of Astr’l Obs. of Harvard Coll., $10. 
Chaucer’s Parliament Foules (Lounsbury), 6oc. 
Whitney's Essentials of English Grammar, 7s¢. 
Fitz’s Verrestrial and Celestial Globes. 148 








READY, 


WHITNEY'S German Dictionary. 


German-English and English-German. Sq. 12mo; $3.50. 


HENRY HOLT & CO., 25 BOND-ST., N. Y, 


URD & HOUGHTON, New York, 
H. 0, HOUGHTON & 0O., Boston, 


Prof. E. A. Andrews’ Series of Latin Books. 

Warren Colburn’s Intellectual Arithmetic. 

Pickering’s Element? of Physical Manipulation. 

A Satchel Guide to Europe. 

Standard Editions of Dickens, Scott, DeQuincey, 
Macaulay, Bacon, and pony oom 

Knight’s American Mechanical Dictionary. 

Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible. 

Send for a Catalogue. 


VISON, BLAKEMAN, 


TAYLOR & CO., 
NEW YORK, 
Publish 


- Robinson’s Shorter Course in Mathematics; 
Townsend’s Shorter Course in Government; 
White's Progressive Art Studies; 

Swinton’s Outlines of History; 
Swinton’s Word Beok Series; 
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&e. 
Webster’s Dictionaries. 
For New-England States address 
GEO. B. DAMON, 
32 Cornhill, Boston. 


L™= & SHEPARD, Boston. 


**PRACTICAL INFORMATION OF VA 
PUBLIC SPEAKERS.” LUE TO 


Elocution Simplified. 
With an A : Rain te ‘ : 
ith an moar? on Lisping, Saemerinke Stuttering, and 
A Companion to “ Baker’s Reading Club,” 


By WALTER K. FOBES, 
Graduate of Boston School of Oratory 


. 16mo. Cloth. 50 cts. 


** It seems to be an epitome of the science of elocution 
and we most cordially commend it to the multitude.” 
—Vox Populi (Lowell), 
Copies mailed, id, on receipt of ts. 
nga 


Catalogues 
LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, 


ss 6 








42 
FRANC © 8, BELDEN, Western A 
Washi kt, 


a5 Street, CHICAGO, 


147 41—45 Franklin Street, BOSTON, 


ACMILLAN and CO.’S 


SERIES OF 


Scientific Text-Books. 


Huxley’s Lessons in Elem. Physiology... ..$1.50 
Huxley & Martin’s Elementary Biology... 2.00 
Roagoe’s Lessons in Element. Chemistry.. 1.50 
Jones’s Junior Course of Pract. Chemistry, 1.25 
Jevon’s Elementary Lessons in Logic...... 1.25 
Stewart's Lessons in Element. Physics.... 1.50 
Lockyer’s Element. Lessons in Astronomy, 1.75 
Mrs. Fawcett’s Polit. Econ. for Beginners, 1.00 
Mivart’s Lessons in Element. Anatomy.... 2.00 


Macmillan & Co.’s Educational Catalogue 


Sent free by mail on application. 
MACMILLAN & CO., 
104 22 Bond Street, NEW YORK. 


OTTER, AINSWORTH and CO. 
NEW YORE, 

Publishers of ¢ 
Payson, Dunton & Scribner’s Copy Books. 
Payson, D. & 8.’s Sree, ONS ort Ceurse. 
Bartholomew's Drawing ks. 
Bartholomew's Primary Cards. 

Dinsmore’s Graded Spelling Blanks. 
Pattersen’s Complete Composition Books. 
Crosby's Greek Series. 
Hanson’s Latin Course. 
Magill’s French Course. 
Rolfe & Gillet’s Cambridge Course of Physics. 
Wilson’s Punctuation. 

Descriptive Catalogue, with rates of introduction, furnished 
on application. Correspondence solicited. 

POTTER, AINSWORTH & CO., 
Box 4374. 53 John Street 

Gen'] New-England Agent, EW YORK. 

A. S. MANSON, 32 B: eld St., Boston. 104 22 


PRANG & CO., 


Art and Educational Publishers, 
47 Franklin St., BOSTON, 


Publishers of the system of Industrial Drawing pre 
pared for public schools by Pror. WALTER Smit, genera) 
supervisor of Drawing in the Boston Public Schools, and 
State Director of Art-Education in Massachusetts. 

The American Drawing Models for the use of com 
mon schools, drawing classes, and schools of art and science 
Drawing Materials.. 

Prang’s Natural History Series. For schools and 
families. Animals and plants represented in their natura) 
colors, and arranged for instruction with object-lessons. 
Prang’s American Chromos. 


G P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 

. Publish NEW YORK, 
Hart's German Classics for Students. (3 vols.) 
Putnam’s Series of Atlases (14 vols.): 75c. to $20. 
The Elementary Science Series (30 vols. ready), 75c. 
The Advanced Science Series (14 vols. ready), 1.50. 
Putnam’s World’s Pro . Cont'd to 1877, $4.50. 
Brackett’s Poetry for Home and School. $1.25. 
pomp oie a Ce ogy Li ETS .50. 
Day’s Psychology, cB, cs, and Logic. 

Full list, with specimen pages, mailed on application. 


SHELDON & CO., 
NEW YORK, 


Publish the following new and attractive School Books; 


s Arithmetics, 
(A full Common School course in two books.) 
Olney’s Algebras and Higher Mathematics. 
Colton’s Trew Geograp 
Tecatua’e ¢ aelina fu. 8 History 
* of U. 8. x 

Hooker's New Physiology. 

8 Science Government. 
Haven’s and Wayland’s Intellectual and Moral 


Keetel’s French Course, &c. 
Introductory Prices greatly reduced. 
For terms address W. H. FAUNCE, 


Agent for New England, 
114 22 41 Franklin Street, Boston. 


Wes WARE & CO., 
Successors to BREWER & TILESTON, 
47 Franklin Street, BOSTON, 




















AINTOR BROS., MERRILL & CO. 
758 Broadway, New York, 
PUBLISHERS OF 
The Franklin Series of Readers. 
y George S. Hillard and L. J. Campbell 

The Analytical Readers. 

By Richard Edwards and J. Russell Webb. 
MacVicar’s Arithmetics. 

By Malcolm MacVicar. 
Campbell's Concise History of the U. 8. 


y L. J. Campbell. 
Seavey’s Goodrich’s History of United States. 
By Charles A. Goodrich and W. H. Seavey. 
Bartley’s imegvoved School Records. 
By J. C. Bartley. 
The Song-Sheaf. (Music.) , 
y E. C. Phelps and L. F. Lewis. 
The Class Word-Speller. By Mortimer A. Warren. 
Ellsworth System of “aa and Book. 
keeping. By H. W. Ellsworth, 
For full list, and particulars, address the Publishers; or 
WM. WARE & CO., 47 Franklin St., BOSTON. 
HOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 
23 Hawley St, BOSTON, MASS. 


PUBLISHERS OF 


Eat:n & Bradbury Mathematical Series. 


Eaton's Primary Arithmetic, 
Eaton’s Elements of Arithmetic, 
Eaton’s Common School Arithmetic, 
Bradbury's Elements of Algebra, 
Baadbury's Elements of Geometry & Trigonom., 
Eaton's Intellectual Arithmetic, 
Eaton’s High School Arithmetic, 
Bradbury’s University Geometry. 
Descriptive Catalogue of above and other valuable School 
Books, with terms for introduction, sent on application. 
THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 23 Hawley St., Boston. 


ECLECTIC 


Educational Series. 
FRESH, PROGRESSIVE, PRACTICAL. 


Representing the most approved Modern 
Teaching Methods. 


Published in Durable and Attractive Style, 
and at low Prices. 





[From Hon. J. W. SIMONDS, late State Supt., N. H.] 


“T have carefully observed the use of Brown’s 
Physiology, Norten’s Elements of Physics, 
Marvey’s English Grammar, and White's 
Graded -School Arithmetics, in public and aca- 
demic schools in New Hampshire, and noted that both 


scholars and teachers have invariably approved the 
same, ,and were satisfied of their superior fitness for* 
schools. I have repeatedly and earnestly commended 
Gow’s Good Morals and Gentle Manners to 
the attention of teachers and schooboflicers.”’ 


[A. W. BURR, Prin. Classical Inst,, Hallowell, Me.) 


“We are using, of the Eclectic Educational Series, 
Nerten’s Philosophy, Hepburn’s Bhetoric, 
Thalheinfer’s History of England, Duffet’s 
French Methed. All of these books have been 
adopted only after a careful examination and compar- 
ison with other books in the same branches,” 


[A. W. BATCHELDER, Prin. High School, Manches- 
ter, N. H.) 


‘* Norton’s Philosophy, Duffet’s French 
Methed, and Andrews’s Manual of the Con: 
stitution are used in this High School. I do not 
know of text-books that give better satisfaction, or that 
stand the test of the class-room better than these.” 


Similar commendatory notices of the Eclectic Educa- 
tional Series received from Five Hundred superior 
Teachers, Principals and leading Teachers in Public 
and Private Schools of New England. 

The Publishers’ Agent will be pleased to correspond 
with any School Committees, Superintendents, or Teach- 
ers who desire to introduce the Eclectic Series, or to 
examine them with a view to introduction. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., 


Pulbishers. 
Cincinnati and New York. 


M. W. TEWESBURY, 





N. E. Agent fer Eclectic Educational Series, 





